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City Susscrisers who contemplate removing on the 
first of May are particularly requested to send to our office 
their new address, so that our carriers can supply them 
with the journals. In sending your change of residence, 
please state also your present number, street, and city. 


Our Deav-Letrer Orrice.—We have on hand several 
letters on business—some of them without the name of the 
writer, and others without the date or name of the place 
from which they came. We have one from E. Headley, in- 
closing money, and ordering journals, without any place 
named; one fiom 8. Dapney, dated “ Marshall County, 
Mississippi, January 15, 1852,” with no post-office stated ; 
another from H. Rainey, P. M., with no State, county, or 
post-office named ; another from C. P. Hughes, without any 
post-office address, and with the posi-master’s stamp so ob- 
scure as to be unreadabie. We have many more, but these 
suffice to show that we may be blamed by our correspond- 
ents when the fault is pot with us. Write again, friends, 
with the full address, It costs you but little to save us frum 
blame and a world of trouble. 





Request To Post-masteRrs.—Post-masters will confer a 
special favor on their customers, on us, and all other pub- 
lishers, if they will stamp the name of their post-office 
PLAINLY on all letters, so that when correspondents fail, as 
they often do, to insert in their letters the name of the town 
and State. we may find out where they come from by the 
stamp of the post-master, The present mode of stamping 
letiers, and the cureleseness of many writers, leaves us 
often in the dark. 





EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
NUMBER Iv. 


IDEALITY AND ITS CULTIVATION, 


Tuts faculty is adapted to beauty, perfec- 
tion, and refinement. Nature is full of 
beauty, from the modest flower that bends 
its tiny head over the sparkling rill on the 
sunny hill-side, to the gorgeous sunset, or 
the star-gemmed canopy of heaven. The 
mind of man, to be in appreciative harmony 
with the resplendent touches of creative taste 
thus lavishly affiliated with the wide domain 
of earth, and air, and sky, should possess a 
faculty bearing the same relation to beauty 
that the eye does to light. 

It is a pleasing fact that “the image of his 
Maker” is endowed with powers of mind 
most admirably adapted to feel the spirit, and 
drink in the soul of every element embodied 
in the Creator’s works ; and not the least im-- 
portant one is Ideality. Do the crashing 
thunderbolts rave through the heavens, or 
does a bald, huge mountain lift its craggy 
crest to the sky, or the angry ocean lash its 
iron base, Sublimity rejoices in the warring 
elements, and glories in all the grandeur of 
the universe. Does music, soft and sweet, 
whisper in the breeze, or come in bewilder- 
ing richness from the songsters of the grove, 
Tune drinks in with delight the inspiring 
strains, and seeks to reproduce them. 

Does danger stalk abroad, Cautiousness 
warns us of its approach, while Combative- 
ness arms us for defence, and urges us to 
overcome. In short, man is a counterpart of 





nature, and has a wise and beautiful adapta- 
tion to all forms and conditions of matter—to 
all the nice mechanism of universal nature. 

As a counterpart to the plenitude of ex- 
quisite beauty and elegance which bestud the 
earth and sky— 

“That warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees,” 

the faculty of Ideality is given to man, by - 
which he appreciates them; and not only 
these physical adornments furnish it food, 
but all the poetry of thought and expression 
that charms the world, and all the polish 
and elegance of manner which constitute the 
grace of good breeding, arise from, and are 
addressed to this faculty. 

If we look into the range of manufactured 
goods, we will find that more than one-half 
of all that is intended to serve purposes of 
utility have qualities of beauty and decora- 
tion, so that although strength, durability, 
and convenience are prominently seen, and 
stand forth as if the purchaser were to see 
and admire these qualities alone, yet polish, 
neatness, gracefulness, and elegance of form 
and of finish are superadded to strength, to 
please the eye, and gratify the sense of 
beauty, just as politeness of manner in human 
character adorns the sterner virtues of good 
sense and integrity. Surrounded, then, as we 
are, by all the gorgeous garniture of nature, 
and by so many opportunities for artistic de- 
coration, how important does the cultivation 
of Ideality -become, that we may enjoy the 
beauties of nature, and the elegant adorn- 
ments of art, 

This faculty is generally stronger in women, 
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than in men, as also the organ of color ; hence 
they are more fond of and better judges of 
articles of beauty and taste than men. Cer- 
tain nations have this element more highly 
developed than others. The French and 
Italians surpass the rest of the world in the 
manufacture of articles of taste and elegance, 
and in the arts of design. Greece developed 
a high order of taste in sculpture and archi- 
tecture; and Rome contented herself in the 
main with utilitarian strength. England and 
America elaborate wood and iron into all 
forms of strength and utility. France and 
Italy labor mainly to minister to taste and or- 
nament. These two qualities, we think, 
should be combined. There should, indeed, 
be strength and utility; but is not a grace- 
ful beauty of form, and elegance of finish, in 
harmony with power and endurance? Is not 
beauty of form in the draft-horse possible and 
desirable? Because he is strong, must he of 
necessity be huge, ill-shapen, and ugly? Do 
not our beautiful ships “ that walk the water 
like a thing of life,” possess strength and 
stowage as well as beauty and speed? We 
do not believe that a bass-viol must be made 
in the shape of a bible to make it fit to dis- 
course sacred music, or that a locomotive 
should look like the work of a thunderbolt, 
merely because strength is the main thing 
required of it. Let it,and ships, and carriages, 
even log-wagons, and the plow that grovels 
in the soil, and everything, down to the 
scrubbing-brush, be made in good taste, even 
beautiful in form and finish, and the refining 
and elevating tendency of the development 
of Ideality in the users of these things will 
tell favorably upon the world. God does not 
make all beauty without the strong founda- 
tion to rest it on. He gives a stalk and root 
for the most beautiful and fragrant flowers. 
So would we seek strength and durability, 
and overlay or adorn it with decorative 
beauty. We are aware that the voluptuous 
Italian, and the fanciful Frenchman, have less 
stalwart strength of character than the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and while they cultivate works which 
minister to taste and luxury at the expense, of- 
tentimes, of the more solid works ; yet we are 
unwilling to attribute their effeminacy to the 
cultivation of Ideality. Other causes, which 
it becomes us not here to discuss, have given 
caste to their national and social positions. If 
they lack utilitarian qualities, and their char- 
acters are, therefore, objectionable, would we 
decry their taste, and rob them of those de- 
corative qualities which have filled the world 





with works of beauty—and may be said to 
have preserved the arts of elegance amid the 
storms of war, and the rude conditions of co- 
lonial and emigrative life. The rude log 
cabin combines warmth, shelter, security, and 
strength, and serves all the purposes of ab- 
stract necessity and utility ; but the delicate 
vase from France, to be a receptacle of the 
wild flowers of the prairie in that same cabin, 
or the elegant fan that cools the sun-burnt 
brow of rustic beauty, or the china tea-set, 
and other articles of taste, carry into the wil- 
derness the seeds of civilization that ulti- 
mately grow into elegant mansions, rich fur- 
niture, and neat and ornamental dress—with 
taste and personal manners to match. We 
know that the grey goose has been praised, 
and the beautiful peacock and butterfly de- 
cried ; but we are disposed to think that the 
plenitude of beauty in bird and flower, and 
shell and sky, was adjusted for purposes as 
wise as those objects which serve merely eco- 
nomical ends. 


Large Ideality gives a thrill of delight to 
the child, or the man of grey hairs, at the 
sight of nature’s gems of beauty; it warms 
the imagination of the rustic ploughman to 
breathe immortal song, which is to gladden 
and cheer the human soul in every clime and 
age. Dress a child in sober grey answering 
merely the purposes of decency and warmth, 
and it will be difficult to induce it to be 
cleanly, and to sufficiently value the clothing 
to take care of and preserve it; but let it be 
“my pretty dress,” of beautiful color and ele- 
gant pattern, and it will be kept with fasti- 
dious care untorn and unsoiled. Fill a house 
with rough benches and rude utensils, and 
they are jammed, and kicked, and battered 
like the benches of « school-house ; but make 
these articles of elegant patterns and orna- 
mental wood, and with what care are they 
treasured as heir-looms for a century. What 
is true of furniture and clothing is also true 
of architecture, books, and in fact everything, 
as the rough usage of rough school-houses 
fully proves. On the contrary, let a school- 
house be built with “ cornice, frieze, and ar- 
chitrave,” according to a tasty architecture, 
with inside work of moulding and column, 
all nicely painted, grained, and properly fin- 
ished, and what mischievous pocket-knife, 
even in Yankee land, ever dares, or deems 
it other than sacrilege to make its onslaughts. 
There it will stand, even a school-house, for 
years, without a hack, or unnecessary mark. 


Besides, these articles serve to refine and 





elevate the mind. Coarse thoughts are apt to 
dwell with coarse external objects, while 
beauty begets a polished imagination and 
correct taste, which flows out in politeness of 
language and manner. We therefore urge 
the cultivation of Ideality upon all who have 
the charge of the education of the young. 
Let every flower make its impress on their 
minds, and every form of beauty in nature and 
art exert its refining influence upon their 
characters. Teach them not only refinement 
of mental action, but an elegant and polished 
mode of expression, and you have done much 
to make them beloved and happy. 


-—-—_—_—_—we0er — - —--—— 


INSANITY versus SELFISHNESS. 


[A very intelligent and highly esteemed friend 
of ours in Dublin, Ireland, writes us under date of 
January 29, 1852, the following account of a most 
singular case which had just closed in one of the 
Irish courts, which will be read with interest. ] 

Te the Editors of the American Phrenological Journal. 

Dusuin, Jan. 29, 1852. 

GentLemen :—That truth is sometimes stranger 
than fiction is exemplified in many of the incidents 
of every-day life. I was present a few weeks since 
at a trial of a most extraordinary character in one 
of our superior courts. The plaintiff, a young man 
named Mathews, a graduate of Dublin University, 
sued Dr. Harty, a physician of over fifty years 
standing, for causing him to be immured in a lunatic 
asylum on a plea of insanity. The grounds of the 
defence were, that the young man occasionally ex- 
hibited some eccentricities of character !—that at 
times he was sullen, gloomy, and despondent—that 
he evinced a passionate love of plaintive music, and 
(strongest proof of all) that he consulted a Phren- 
ologist, obtained from him a sketch of character, 
and actually expressed a wish to study the science. 
Will your hundred thousand intelligent readers 
suppose it possible, that in the 19th century, in a 
public court of justice, and with that full blaze of 
light which the progress of mental philosophy has 
thrown on metaphysics, and the discoveries of Bell 
and Hunter in Anatomical Science, that a physi- 
cian whose practice was chiefly confined to a class 
of cases which, of all others, demonstrate to con- 
viction the beautiful truths of this important science, 
would have the fatuity to instruct counsel, that he 
considered a person seeking a Phrenological consul- 
tation a proper subject for a mad-house; yet such 
I assure them was the fact; but to advert to the 
leading points of this “ romance in real life,” it ap- 
peared in evidence, that Mathews was educated 
from his childhood by the defendant—thsat he 
never knew any other patron—that he was sent to 
several schools both in England and Ireland—that 
he at length entered Trinity College, Dublin, and 
after a course of severe study obtained the degree 
of scholarship, that he was beloved by his fellow- 
students, and the superiors of the college, (several 
of whom testified in the strongest terms to his emi- 
nent literary abilities and unimpeachable moral 
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character,) that on passing his examination, he ob- 
tained some lucrative tuitions, and on his return 
from the country to his chambers in college, last 
summer, he was pounced on by two keepers, and 
on the joint certificates of Harty and another phy- 
sician, conveyed to Swift's Hospital, (a common 
mad-house,) where he was incarcerated for a month, 
and then discharged by the attending physicians, 
who could discover no trace of that fearful malady 
with which he was sworn to be afflicted. The 
young man never knew the circumstances con- 
nected with his birth, or who were his parents, 
and his confinement having taken place about the 
period when he became of age, it was generally 
supposed that the whole matter was planned with 
the view of depriving him of some large property 
or fortune to which he was entitled: and now 
comes the strangest revelation of all. Dr. Harty, 
availing himself of the privileges of a recent Act of 
Parliament, by which the testimony of a defend- 
ant is made admissible as evidence, mounted the 
witness stand and swore that he himself was the 
father of the unfortunate and helpless youth—that 
his mother was a lady of birth and edu:ation, 
and that to no mortal being was that secret (now 
wrung from him when his honor was impeached) 
ever before communicated. This extraordinary and 
unexpected disclosure created an immense sensa- 
tion in a crowded court; the jury retired, and, 
after a few minutes deliberation, brought in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff of $5,000 damages, and costs. 
To the Phrenological spectator this trial would 
naturally suggest some important reflections. If 
Mathews paid attention to the suggestions con- 
tained in Dr. Brigham’s excelleat pamphlet, entitled 
“The Influence of Mental Excitement on Health ;” 
or to the practical remarks of the Messrs. Fowlers 
in their “Self Culture,” a work, the value of which 
to the student is inestimable, he would have dis- 
covered the importance of physical as well as 
mental exercise, and spared himself much of that 
self-imposed suffering, the result of nervous irrita- 
bility. The charge made against him of having 
consulted a Phrenologist afforded his counsel, Mr. 
Whiteside, one of the most erudite practitioners of 
the Irish bar, a distinguished scholar, and an emi- 
nent senator, an opportunity of paying a beautiful 
tribute to the character and labors of George 
Combe which elicited the admiration of a crowded 
court. If Dr. Harty, or those of his school, who 
contemptuously reject what they have never can- 
didly investigated, suppose that they are more 
capable of forming an accurate opinion of the 
merits of Phrenology than such writers as that 
able divine, and acute logician, Dr. Whately, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who thus expresses himself :— 
“T am convinced, that even if all connection of 
the brain with the mind were regarded not merely 
as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, still the 
treatises of many phrenological writers would be 
of great value, from their employing a metaphysi- 
cal nomenclature far more logical, accurate, and 
convenient, than Locke, Stewart, and other writers 
of their school. That the religious and moral ob- 
jections against the Phrenological theory are utterly 
futile, I have from the first been fully convinced.” 





Or as that distinguished physician, Sir William 
Ellis, M. D., who thus writes :— 

“Until I became acquainted with Phrenology, I 
had no solid basis upon which I could ground any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of insanity ; 
and residing amidst six hundred lunitics, no day 
passed in which the truth of Phrenology was not 
exemplified” — 

It is to be hoped that the verdict of an intelli- 
gent jury will even now direct their minds to an 
impartial examination of this important subject, 
which must result in the effectual cure of so insane 
an idea. 

With best wishes for the success of your truly 
philanthropic labors, I have the honor to be, gentle- 
men, respectfully yours, An Oxp Discrexe. 





46> 
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SCIENCE OF MIND. 
BY OWEN T. HOBBS. 
Tae history of earth, with all its voluminous 
piles written upon theology and moral science, 


have never produced such a pure and lofty exposi- | 


tion of the nature of man, as is to be found in that 
which is inspired and dictated by the science of 
Phrenology. 

All former writers have, upon the subjects 
named, endeavored to explain the phenomena ex- 
hibited by mind upon the principles of its unity— 
consequently no philosophic solution of the incon- 
sistencies of human nature could be given com- 
parable to that which may be found in the illus- 
trations portrayed by that system which teaches of 
a plurality of organs of mind of different functions. 
That such a system of mental philosophy should 
meet with opposition and ridicule, were not to be 
wondered at. All important discoveries in science 
have been met and opposed with a zeal correspond- 
ing to their utility, and that too by men professing 
themselves to be wise. 

Mark the reception of the greatest discoveries 
that adorn the annals of science, and the persecu- 
tions that have followed their discoveries—to whose 
illustrious names their enemies are now building 
monuments. Permit us to conjure up the shades 
of the illustrious dead, and let them speak. 

Come Gallileo—testify— What say’st thou of the 
motions of the earth and the heavenly bodies? 

“ Why—I professed to believe, and taught the 
system as is universally taught and believed at 
this day—the wise, the mighty—kings, counsellors, 
and inquisitors, arraigned and condemned me to 
an ignominious death if I would nut retract, for 
the profession of this belief.” 

Hervey! What say’st thou ? 

“I discovered the circulation of the blood—a 
fact which all now admit and teach. I was reviled 
by many wise men; but the facts were not over- 
thrown thereby.” 

Sir Isaac Newton—“I discovered the composi- 
tion of light, and made known by experiments the 
facts relating thereto, Sages and philosophers op- 
posed me—all now believe.” 

Another important discovery is announced—a 
child is born, and many wise men of the East have 
gone forth—not to worship, but like Herod, to 
destroy! It is a discovery concerning mind and 





its operations! What dazzling light! Shut it out 
—Herod is troubled ! 

Dr. Gall will testify—“I discovered the func- 
tions of the brain and its plurality of organs—that 
size is to be considered a measure of power—that 
mental manifestations correspond with organic con- 
ditions, 

“No one has overthrown these propositions by 
facts, nor counter facts, yet I, and the truths which 
I discovered, have been persecuted, reviled, and 
branded with infidelity by men called great, and 
good, and wise. But at this time many truly wise 
and good and great—doctors of physic, and doctors 
of divinity, are proclaiming these great, practical, 
and important truths; and milliuns believe and re- 
joice in the prospect of such a brilliant light as this 
discovery is destined to usher in upon the world of 
mind. 

“Tt will take its seat with the savans of earth, 
and illuminate the sanctums of religion, literature, 
and science, and bring to light mysteries that have 
been hid from the foundation of the world.” 


———_—__~<00>_—___—_ 


HEN RY RUSSELL. 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The temperament of Mr. Russell is a pre- 
dominance of the vital or sanguine, which 
gives warmth, impulse, ardor and sympathy, 
and makes him alive toall that is pathetic in 
affection or taste. He is eminently a man of 
feeling, and has that healthy flow of spirits 
that gives pathos to all his emotions and en- 
ables him not only to drink in, like Dempster 
and the Hutchinsons, a deep inspiration from 
all the sympathies of the great public heart 
and sail on its flood tide, but to awaken and 
move the very tide on which he sails. 

This temperament is indicated by the 
depth and roundness of his chest, showing 
large and healthy vital organs; by the 
smoothness and rotundity of his face and by 
the luxuriance and bushy strength of his 
hair. 

To this warmth of vital constitution, is 
added a good degree of the mental or nervous, 
which gives to his ardor a refinement and in- 
tensity that awakens in the hearer the ele- 
ments of taste, method and imagination. 
Thus these two organic conditions give him 
power over the affections of his hearers, while 
all their more generous moral impulses, to- 
gether with Ideality, are agreeably affected. 

He has large social organs, hence his music 
touches every string of the social lyre. He 
has enovgh of Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Self Esteem and Approbativeness to 
give him energy, ambition, pride and perse- 
verance, and these impart to his compositions 
and efforts a strong tinge of the heroic. These 
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elements, too, make all his powers positive in 
their influence upon an audience, and hence 
one feels while careering with him over the 
rough or smouth s-a of song, that thr bark 
is guided by a self- possessed and skillful pilot 
and the hearer yields himself ca) tive to the 
power that moves him. His perceptive or- 
gans are large, as seen in his prominent brow. 
These give a ready perception and appreci- 
ation of : ll the ever varying phaxs of na- 
ture, and his Time, Tuxe, Order and Ideality 
being large, he is able to embody the active 
phenomena and passive scenery of nature into 
spirit-stirring songs. 

Eventualty and Locality are both large, 
which greatly aids him in retaining facts, and 
the relative pusition of things, and to weave 
them into his compositions so as to make the 
picture true to nature and give it a life-like 
activity. 

Benevolence and Veneration are large, 
hence he has strong sympathy with suffering 
and a profound reverence for all that is noble 
and elevated. Imitation is large, hence the 
fidelity of his acting and the dramatic effect 
he throws into his performances. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HENRY RUSSELL. 


The lovers of music, or those who declare them- 
selves to be such, may in general be divided into 
two classes; those who love the melody of music, 
and those who rathcr love the poetry attached to 
it. In England and America, the greater part of 
people belong to the latter order: they like to 
understand the words. How frequently do we 
hear that candid confession! And we own that it 
is an honorable ambition, the desire to have the 
meaning of harmony fully explained. The spirit 
of English, Scotch, and Lrish taste is essentially the 
ballad style—the music being a mere line on which 
to hang long strings of verses. Hence domestic 
tragedies of “ the olden time” have been woven into 
rude rhymes, and sent through the mouths of suc- 
cessive generations, until the very incidents from 
which the ballads took their origin have become 
buried in oblivion. The spirit still lingers univer- 
sally amongst the British, whether high or low. It 
is the poetry, the incident, the record of feeling, that 
interests far more than the mere harmony or sci- 
entific perfection. It is for this very reason that 
Mr. Heary Russell is so popular, and that his mel- 
odies have taken such kindly root among the public. 
It is because the meaning of every air he sings is 
felt and fully entered into. It is because he selects 
pieces with a view to touch the heart of his au- 
ditor. 

But another cause of his popularity is the pecu- 
liar character of his performances, which consist of a 
number of vocal pieces, sung and accompanied on 
the piano by himself. It is at once seen what an 
arduous task it must be to supply in this manner 
the whole materials of an evening’s entertainment, 





the more especially as it is not varied by comic re- 
citations, after the manner of the late Messrs. 
Mathews, Dibdin, and Bannister. Still Russell does 
not altogether reject comic airs ; and what with these 
and his more serious and pathetic melodies, he fully 
engages the attention of the audience, whose plea- 
sure is manifested by warm and incessant applause. 
His entertainments are thus particularly novel ; and, 
from the peculiarly dramatic character of his per- 
formance, they have become permanently attrac- 
tive. His pieces are, with very few exceptions, 
of his own composition. Some are songs or bal- 
lads; others, cantatas, or scenas of considerable 
magnitude. One of these grand scenas, “ The Mani- 
ac,” is founded on the incident of a gentleman con- 
fined, though sane, in a madhouse, lusing his rea- 
son through despair, and dying frantic. The prison- 
er in his cell mingles piteous entreaties for freedom 
with wild ravings and incoherent visions of former 
days of love and happiness. All this is depicted 
by the music with much genius; and one passage 
in particular, “ I see her dancing in the hall,” which 
is ingeniously accompanied by an airy dancing 
measure, is exquisitely pathetic and beautiful, and, 
whenever performed, never fails to bring down 
rounds of applause. “The Ship on Fire,” is still 
more powerful, both in regard to descriptive effects 
and the expression of passion in its utmost inten- 
sity. It calls forth enthusiastic admiration from 
the most distinguished professors and amateurs, 
and from all who possess a refined taste in music, 
and just appreciation of what is really grand and 
beautiful in harmony. The whole of the music of 
his songs is characterized occasionally by life and 
spirit, and occasionally by a surpassing flow and 
beauty of melody. 

It was while Russell was staying in America, in 
1835, that an incident occurred which gave rise to 
his peculiar style of singing and composition. While 
residing in the city of Rochester, he met Henry 
Clay one evening at a party, and was so struck by 
the tones of that great orator, which were at once 
so sonorous and so full of melody, that he could 
not avoid listening to him with the most absorbing 
interest, and until the party broke up. On going 
home and retiring to rest, the rich tones of the 
great orator’s voice still echoed in his heart and 
rang in his brooding ear, and seemed to mingle 
with the loud sounds of the stormy wind, for it 
was a tempestuous winter night. “I could not 
sleep—I cuuld not rest,” continues Russell, in his 
own narrative; “and, recollecting that I had in 
my possession a beautiful poem by my friend Charles 
Mackay, descriptive of such a warfare of the ele- 
ments as was then raging, I arose and endeavoured 
to wed it toa melody which should be true to na- 
ture, and admit of that clearness and distinctness 
which had been suggested to me as so necessary 
to successful musical execution, by the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Clay. Before the dawn of day, I had 
completed the music to‘The Wind of the Winter 
Night, which was the basis of my American rep- 
utation.” From this date Russell continued com- 
posing. Song followed song with such rapidity, 
that, in the end, his entertainments consisted almost 
entirely of his own compositions, His themes were 





derived chiefly from the poems of Eliza Cook’ 
Charles Mackay, G. P. Morris, and H. J. Sharpe. 

Born at Sheerness in 1814, Mr. Henry Russell 
commenced his musical instructions, ata very early 
age, under Mr. Charles King, the son of the celebra- 
ted composer. King gave the power of music full 
play and ample justice, by raising it to the dignity 
of a science—by investing the airy form of the en- 
chantress with a sober drapery—by trusting not 
to the legerdemain which demands hours of work 
for the fingers, and idleness for the head, but by 
introducing a deeper study of the vast mystery of 
harmony, modulation, composition, and transposi- 
tion, of every possible description. Thus music 
partook, from his very earliest age, of both portions 
of Russell's being—refined his intellectual and puri- 
fied his moral sense. Thus music has never been 
considered by him in the light of a mere trivial pas- 
time wherewith to while away time. The grandeur 
appertaining to a severe science has ever (to him) 
rested on her name. 


When he was only twelve, his musical genius 
began for the first time to develop iteelf before 
the public on the boards of the Surrey Theater, 
where he was associated with other juvenile mu- 
sicians, who, like himself, afterwards attained em- 
inence in the profession, in the performance of 
English operas. From the favorable recognition 
which the talent of young Russell met with from 
the press and the public in general, his friends de- 
termined to improve him in music, and to spare no 
expense in his education, hopeful of a future emi- 
nence which they might now reasonably expect for 
him. He was therefore sent to Italy, where he 
studied under Rossini. With this great composer 
he sung and played, till he obtained an accurate 
knowledge of the laws by which the airs we breathe 
are made vocal and harmonious. How few have 
raised their eyes from the visible keys of the mun- 
dane vehicle of sound, to scrutinize the great laws 
on which the performance of the simplest air de- 
pends! Artistic passion too frequently contents 
itself with the mere enjoyment of the result, with- 
out rising to the contemplation of the inner mech- 
anism and beautiful fitness of every law in the 
realm of music. 


On returning to his native country, Ruseell spent 
a couple of years in discharging the duties of chorus- 
master of the Italian Opera, in the Haymarket, and 
then went back again to Italy, where he resumed 
Lis musical studies under Generale, Mayerbeer, and 
other masters. It is a custom at Naples to give a 
gold medal for the best musical composition; and 
in the autumn of 1833, Russell contended for this 
prize and won it. As it was presented to him by 
the hand of the King of Naples, the distinction en- 
titles him to the rank and title of chevalier in that 
country. 

Shortly after this we find Russell again in Eng- 
land; but, after a brief residence, he took his de- 
parture for Canada, in the year 1834. But Canada 
has hardly assumed her place in the musical world ; 
and from the little encouragement that he met 
with in the British possessions, Russell migrated to 
the United States, aware that from the great 
dearth of homebred musical genius, whether as 
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composers or perfurmers, the country of brother 
Jonathan must depend on imported luxury in this 
particular. He commenced at New York his ca- 
reer as a vocalist, and as the Americans are not 
gifted with extremely refined taste, he sang chiefly 
the effusions most popular among them. “Ole Bull 
and Old Dan Tucker, or the Match for an Oyster 
Supper,” and “De Merry Shoeblack, or My Old 
Aunt Sally,” were far more palatable to brother 
Jonathan than the finest airs of Bellini or Mayer- 
beer. The vast superiority of his musical genius 
soon had become recognized, and he received an in- 
vitation, while at Toronto, from some gentlemen of 
the City of Rochester, to locate himself among them. 
Thither he went accordingly, and in 1835 was ap- 
pointed professor of music in an academy devoted 
to the cultivation of that science. It was while 
staying at Rochester, and while holding this ap- 
pointment, that his mind became inclined to that 
particular kind of composition which has led to his 
greatness as a musician, and which was occasioned 
by the occurrence of an incident which we have al- 
ready related. His peculiar kind of composition 
and singing has been thus truly and clearly described 
by an able critic in the Daily News :—* He chooses 
narrative und descriptive subjects of strong inter- 
est, which are clothed in language of poetical beau- 
ty and power. The simple notes to which he unites 
his verses are so perfectly accommodated to their 
rhythm, emphasis, and accent, that he is enabled 
to declaim them with all the clearness, energy, and 
passion of spoken language; and this is the secret 
of his success, great and deserved as it is, 

Having hit upon this new style of music, and 
finding it extremely popular, Russell devoted his 
whole attention to it, and in about a year’s time 
his fame had spread not only over the whole of the 
United States, but had even reached the shores of 
Europe. In 1836, with this great renown, he was 
traversing America from one end to another; and 
wherever and whenever he gave his entertainments 
—and it was at all places and at all times—he was 
all but idolized by the multitudes who flocked to 
hear him sing. While thus enriching himself and 
delighting the Americans, the love of home, and 
the hope of gaining from his countrymen reputa- 
tion and favor akin to what he was enjoying in the 
land of his early adoption, induced him to leave 
the scene of his triumphs, that he might submit 
himself and his compositions to the judgment of a 
British audience. Accordingly, in 1842, we find 
Russell in England; and on Thursday the 23d of 
February, in that year, giving, in the rooms of his 
friend Mr. Kirkman, in Soho-square, for the first 
time in England, one of those entertainments the 
fame of which had so favorably preceded his pro- 
gress to his native country. With respect to this 
entertainment, there was this remarkable about it 
—that it was the first which any vocalist had had 
the courage to give unaided. The undertakiog— 
though it has since been imitated, and is now pop- 
ular—was certainly bold: some cavilled, others 
wondered, but all rushed to hear him. A crowded 
audience loudly applauded his successful efforts ; 
and as if with one veice, the critics praised the 
great extent of his musical powers. Since then 
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Russell has been adding yearly to his reputation. 
In the metropolis and in every part of the provin- 
ces he has given—and at some periods, almost 
nightly—his vocal entertainments with increasing 
success and approbation. With but a short ab- 
sence of a few months in America, he has, since 
his first appearance in Soho-square, regularly es- 
tablished himself in England. 

The following description of his powers is from 
the pen of his friend, the publisher of the only 
correct and authorized edition of his songs, Mr. 
Davidson, of London, to whose memoir we are in- 
debted for the above facts with regard to this em- 
inent singer. é 

In addition to a baritone voice of great strength, 
pliability, and sweetness, Mr. Russell has the ad- 
vantage of a more perfect musical declamation 
than was ever before exhibited, except perhaps by 
Mr. Braham, and a power of dramatic expression 
unsurpassed by any vocalist who ever sought the 
favor of the public. To these advantages he adds 
that of being as excellent a musician and compo- 
ser as a vocalist; and when, speedily atter his debut 
in the towns of the United States, he began the 








production of his own striking and dramatic scenas 
and cantatas, he created such a furor of applause, 
that he took his stand at once among the first voca- 
lists of the day. From that period his career, both 
in the United States and in the United Kingdom, 
has been a succession of triumphs. He has been 
recognized as the “singer of the people ”—thou- 
sands in every city and large town in the empire, 
have hung delighted on the tones of his voice, and 


| been enchained, as with a tragedy or drama, as 


they listened to the songs he sang—each one being 


| a drama in itself, and telling a whole history of 


passion and incident in the short compass of afew 
stanzas, The music to which these productions are 
allied is varied and entrancing as the subject, and 
each lends to the other the aid which the marriage 
of fine music with fine poetry never fails to pro- 
duce, but which, in the compositions of Mr. Russell, 
is more strikingly exemplified than it can be in the 
ordinary song and ballad, constructed upon simpler 
principles, and raising no such complex, varied, and 
passionate emotions as he contrives to impart. He 
has originated a new school, full of pathos, sensi- 
bility, and fire—a rare combination of the poetry 
of thought and the poetry of sound. 
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Simplicity, tenderness, strength, and mellowness, 
are the agents by which Mr. Russell produces his 
effects. His style—plain, yet effective—* catches 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” Mr. Russell has 
as perfect a command over his vocal organs as any 
living singer: every note is true, round, and beau- 
tifully finished ; an unequal or imperfect note never 
escapes him. He has shown at some of his con- 
certs that he can execute roulades and cadenzas 
when he chooses ; but he has too much good taste 
and judgment to ruin a touching or simple ballad, 
or a descriptive song, by what are generally termed 
ornaments, merely for the sake of showing off the 
flexibility of his voice. He depends solely upon 
its highly cultivated tones, upon expression, and 
upon distinct enunciation, for its effects. 

Much as his singing is admired, his style of ac- 
companiment is not the least attractive feature of 
his performances. What though Mr. Russell, for 
the purpose of attaining some particular effect, may 
now and then take a stride beyond the rules of art? 
The fact that he has the boldness to reject commonly 
received rules where they stand in the way of the 
effects he desires to produce, argues any thing but 
ignorance on his part of the rules themselves. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 


Who can contemplate the wonders of the human 
frame without amazement! And who would be 
ignorant of the truths that constitute those won- 
ders? Its exquisite machinery ! the perfect struct- 
ure of its parts! Consider, for a moment, what 
an immense number of parts must be in action to 
enable us to breathe, to feel, and to walk. Hun- 
dreds of bones, in diversified forms, connected to- 
gether by various modes of articulation; hundreds 
of muscles to produce motion, each of them acting 
in at least ten different capacities ; hundreds of 
tendons and ligaments to connect the bones and 
muscles ; hundreds of arteries to convey the blood 
to the remotest part of the system ; hundreds of 
veins to bring it back to its reservoir, the heart ; 
thousands of lacteals and lymphatic tubes, absorb- 
ing and conveying nutriment to the circulating flu- 
ids ; millions of pores, through which the perspira- 
tion is continually issuing; an infinity of nervous 
ramifications, diffusing sensation through all parts 
of this exquisite machinery ; and the heart at every 
pulsation exerting a force of a hundred thousand 
pounds, in order to preserve all this complicated 
machinery in constant operation. Well may the 
psalmist exclaim—* How precious are Thy contri- 
vances concerning me, O,God! How great is the 
sum of them. I will praise Thee, for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made !” 

We propose, in these articles, to give a general 
description of the anatomy and physiology of the 
Heart, and those organs concerned in the transmis- 
sion and purification of the blood. 











THE HEART. 


This complicated and beautiful organ is situated 
in the center of the human system, behind the 
breast-bone, and is itself the center of the sangut- 
niferous system. In shape it is conical, and it is 
situated with the apex pointing downward and to 
the left side, while the base is above and toward 
the right side. The walls of the heart are com- 
posed of several layers of strong muscular fibers, 
which run obliquely around it in various directions. 
In all animals which breathe atmospheric air, the 
heart is divided into four chambers. Two of these 
chambers are for propelling the blood into the 
lungs, and the other two for sending it through the 
arteries into the body. As each of these chambers 
are distinct, we shall briefly describe them sepa- 
rately, 





FIG. 1. 

The right chamber or auricle (R A) forms the 
right and anterior part of the base of the heart. 
It is a hollow muscular cavity with thin walls, 
separated on the left side by a thin partition from 
the left chamber. There are three openings in 
the right chamber. Two of these are the mouths 
of two large veins, (V C. V C,) which will be de- 
scribed hereafter ; the other is the right auriculo- 
ventricular opening, or aperture by which the right 
auricle communicates with the lower right cham- 
ber o¢ ventricle. 

The right ventricle (R V) is a triangular cavity, 
with muscular walls, thicker than those of the au- 
ricle, and extending from the right auricle to nearly 
the apex, or point of the heart. When we open 
its front and examine its interior walls, we find it 
marked within by several strong detached bundles 
of muscular fiber, some of them furnished with 
delicate tendons or sinews, which are attached to a 
valve, (V V,) the use of which we shall describe 
presently. There are two openings into the right 
ventricle ; the opening going to the lungs, called 
the pulmonary artery, (P A,)and the right passage, 
just noticed, by which it communicates with the 
right auricle. This remarkable opening, if viewed 
from the ventricle, is seen to be furnished with a 
valve, which is a structure of great importance. 
It is called the tricuspid valve, from its having 
three points. 

“There are three triangular folds of the mem- 
brane which lines the cavities of the heart; they 
are attached by their bases to the edges of the 





ventricular orifice, while their points hang loose in- 
to the cavity of the ventricle. They can fold back 
freely into the space, and therefore allow the blood 
to pass readily from the auricle into the ventricle ; 
but these folds could not, unaided, withstand the 
current against them, and would themselves be 
forced into the auricle, were it not for the little 
tendons already mentioned. These tendons are 
just long enough when the ventricle is distended, 
to allow the valves to lie flat and cover the open- 
ing completely ; and short enough to prevent them 
being pushed through into the auricle. They act 
very much like the ropes attached to the corners of 
the jib sails of a ship, which keep the sails from 
being blown away by the wind. 

“ But this is not all the beauty and ingenuity of 
this complicated structure. These tendonous cords 
are of exactly the required length, when the ven- 
tricle is fully expanded, to keep the valve in its 
proper place. But when the ventricle contracts, 
and its sides‘are brought near to each other, it is 
apparent that the cords must become loosened, and 
the valve be allowed to float into the auricle, and 
thus destroy its use as a valve, without some pre- 
ventive against such an accident. Such a prevent- 
ive is beautifully provided. The cords are attached 
to the ventricle by the intervention of little mus- 
cles which contract at the moment the ventricle 
contracts, in an opposite direction, just enough to 
keep the cords always at the same degree of ten- 
sion. When the ventricle expands, these muscles 
relax in a corresponding degree, so as to elongate the 
cords and accommodate them to the varying di- 
ameter of the ventricle.”* 





FIG. 2. 


The /eft auricle (L A) makes up the remainder 
of the base of the heart. It resembles very much 
the right auricle, except that it lies to the back and 
left side of the heart. It has five openings into its 
cavity. Four of these belong to the pulmonary 
veins, bringing the blood from the lungs. The 
other is the left auriculo-ventricular opening, and 
establishes a free communication between the left 
auricle and ventricle. 

The left ventricle (LV) joins the left auricle in- 
feriorly, and constitutes the remainder of the apex 
of the heart. Its walls are thicker than any other 
part of the heart. Its internal appearance is very 





* Bell’s Anatomy. 
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similar to that of the right ventricle, being marked 
by fleshy columns, and having two openings in the 
cavity. One of these is the left awriculo-ventricular 
orifice, which, like that of the right side, is furnished 
with a valve. In this instance, however, the valve 
has only two points, and has hence, from an obvious 
comparison, been termed the mitral valve. The 
other opening is the orifice of the great artery, the 
a-or-ta, (A,) by which the blood is sent to all parts 
of the body. 

It may not be out of place here to observe that 
the mouth, or rather the base of the aorta and the 
pulmonary artery, (which rises from the right ven- 
tricle, and the use of which is to propel the venous 
blood into the lungs,) is an admirable arrange- 
ment of valves to prevent the blood from flowing 
back into the ventricle, after it has once entered in- 
to the artery. A description of one will answer 
for both. 

At the base of the aorta, there is u firm ring, to 
which the valves now to be described are attached. 
The necessity of this will appear evident, since, if 
the ring could be stretched by the force of the 
heart’s action, the valves would not be sufficient to 
close the passage ; their conjoined diameters would 
not equal that of the artery which they have to 
close. These valves are three in number ; they are 
little half-moon-shape bags of their membrane, 
which are thrown up by the blood passing out of 
the ventricle, but by the slightest retrograde move- 
ment of the blood, their margins are caught, and 
then, being distended or bagged, they full together 
and close the passage, as illustrated in fig. 3. 





FIG. 38. 


There are some curious little adjustments con- 
nected with these valves, which manifest the me- 
chanical skill and wisdom of that Being who con- 
ceived the plan of man’s physical organization, and 
who has executed it with such surprising accuracy 
and precision. 

When the valve is thrown up by the blood pass- 
ing out of the heart, it is not permitted to touch or 
fall upon the side of the artery, for if it did, it 
would not be readily caught up by the blood that 
flows back ; there is, therefore, a little dilation of 
the coats of the artery forming a pouch behind 
each valve, by which, being always full of blood, 
although the margins of the valve be distended to 
the full circle, they never cling to the coats of the 








artery. These valves, then, are never permitted to 
fall against the artery, and therefore they are al- 
ways prepared to receive the motion of the refluent 
blood. 

To strengthen these valves and effectually secure 
their edges from being torn, there are tendons run- 
ning along their margins like the boit-rope or foot- 
rope along the edge of a sail, and these tendons 
are attached to the side of the artery, and give the 
valve great strength. 

Such is a brief description of the heart and its 
cavities. All that we shall add to this description 
is, that the chambers of the heart and blood-vessels 
throughout are lined with a fine smooth membrane 
which facilitates the flow of the blood, &c.; and ex- 
ternally it is covered by a membranous bag, called 
the pericardium, which contains the serous or wa- 
tery fluid that surrounds the heart, and by its at- 
tachment to the megistinum and diaphragm, pre- 
serves the heart in a fixed position at its base, 
while it allows free motion to the body of that or- 
gan during its contractions and dilations. 








PHONOGRAPHY : 
ITS VALUE AND USES. 


Man’s nature abounds in wants and needs, and 
terrestial nature abounds equally in the means of 
this supply. Thus, he needs garments, houses, and 
a thousand other things indispensable to his com- 
fort, or at least promotive of it. These instrumen- 
talities we call property, or the wecessaries and 
comforts of life. 

But some of these things are relatively more 
important than others ; thus, food, houses, raiment, 
&c., are absolutely indispensable to the very exis- 
tence of man on earth, and therefore bear a greater 
relative importance than many fancy articles. In 
view of this relative value of different things, pray 
what one commodity towers above all these, as the 
light of the sun towers above all lesser lights?! 
That by which minp is developed, and its various 
operations manifested. For what was earth, and all 
things upon it created, but to develop man? And 
for what was man created, but to manifest mind ? 
So that every created thing is adapted simply and 
ultimately to the production and development of 
MIND AND souL. Of course those kinds of property 
which most directly facilitate this grand end of 
creation are relatively most important. 

Books, newspapers, lectures, sermons, and con- 
versation, being the greatest instrumentalities for 
the manifestation and development of mind, there- 
by become the highest order of property on earth, 
nor is the day far distant when they will be so re- 
garded. A vast amount of capital is even now 
embarked in the book and printing business, schools 
included. How vast their increase even within our 
recollection. But our race is progressing, from the 
animal to the moral. Every year adds more and 
still more to the men and capital invested in this 
mental and moral department of humanity. Fifty 
years hence, in our country, judging from the 
present ratio of increase, this kind of property will 
preponderate over all others, and if in fifty years, 
what in five hundred, and five thousand, for the race 
was not born yesterday, and will not die to-morrow 





Indeed, houses and lands, raiment and s‘ocks, gold 
and silver, and every other species of property, 
will soon come to be considered comparatively 
valueless, except as they promote human intellec- 
tuality and morality, while the latter are to stand 
out upon the very face of everything appertaining 
to man as the paramount objects of human pursuit 
and human happiness. Even in the present low 
state of human mentality, to those of exalted intel- 
lect and morality, a good book comes to be the high- 
est order of property they can know. Can dollars 
measure the value of any new truth, or lofty moral 
aspiration : and has not the reader perused some 
one book the truths and feelings excited by which 
you would not consent to have obliterated for the 
wealth of Astor and Gerard combined, provided 
your mind could never again obtain them? Mind, 
ideas, and feelings being thus incomparably more 
valuable than money, or any other species of pro- 
perty, of course whatever facilitates the intercom- 
munion of mind with mind, comes next in value to 
the mind itself. Thought being infinitely valuable 
relatively, so is every instrumentality for dissemi- 
nating it. Of these, the printing press furnishes an 
illustration. Before its invention, what was man? 
Blot it out,and what would he soon become? 
What keeps down the wretched millions of the old 
world? The censorship and prohibition of the 
press. Give them the free intercommunion of mind 
with mind, and one year would witness an organized 
and triumphantly successful revolution throughout 
all Europe. Whatever, then, aids the press, pro- 
motes the highest good of man. 


But that press is now an exceedingly bungling 
afiair. Reference is had not to the mechanical 
means of stereotyping and printing, for they have 
been carried to very great perfection. Improve- 
ments most wonderful have recently been invented 
in the mere mechanical department of printing, 
Only think of thirty thousand impressions per hour, 
whereas thirty or at least fifty years ago, one or 
two impressions per minute were considered won- 
derful. But we can hardly hope for any very great 
additions to the printing art, in this direction. 
There are directions, however, in which we may 
expect even greater improvements than this rapidity, 
We may expect such improvements in the facilities 
with which thoughts are transferred to that press, 
We may, we ought to expect to make as great im- 
provements in this direction, as we have just made 
in the other. And what is putting thoughts on 
paper but spelling! Nothing more, nothing less, ” 
nothing else. And is not our present mode of 
spelling as bungling as was our mode of printing 
in Franklin's day? How exceedingly clumsy our 
mode of putting some of our simplest words on 
paper, such as which, thought, cough, though, ete— 
bungling because unscientific, that is, unnatural. 
Science, is but nature,and nature is all science, 
and every department of nature has its own pecu- 
liar science, and that science is just as perfect as 
nature herself. Spelling, that is, the transferring 
of thought to paper, is a science, for which nature 
has provided just as she has provided the reckon- 
ing of figures, for experiments in natural philosophy 
or mechanics, and nature's mode of spelling is both 
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perfect in kind, and perfectly easy. About it there 
is not one difficult thing. It is like talking, like the 
gliding of water down an inclined plane, so easy 
that a fool need not err therein. And what is this 
science of spelling, or thought-writing? It is the 
counterpart of talking. The oral expression of ideas 
is a fixed science ; that science consists in affixing 
certain ideas to certain vocal sounds, and the spelling 
science likewise consists in a like concomitance of 
certain characters with certain sounds. In other 
words thought-writing is, or at least should be, 
analogous to thought-speaking or talking. In short, 
as every vocal sound or combination of sounds, 
should express a given idea or feeling, so should a 
given written character, or combination of charac- 
ters, likewise express a given idea or feeling. And 
there should be just as many written characters as 
there are vocal sounds, the same sound being always 
expressed by the same characters, and every given 
character always representing the same vocal sound. 
This would render thought-writing just as scien- 
tific, easy and unmistakeable as conversation or 
speaking. This once effected, when a child had 
learned these characters, and the appropriate 
sounds attached to each, he would virtually have 
learned to spell every word which could be pro- 
nounced, for the very pronunciation of a word 
would be the spelling of that word. Accordingly 
it would not be possible to commit a mistake in 
spelling. As it would take but a few hours, or at 
most days, to learn these characters, of course it 
would take an equally short time to learn to read. 
Were this done, ninety-nine hundredths of the time 
now spent in teaching children to read, write, and 
spell, would be saved, so that the time now spent 
at school might be employed to infinitely better 
advantage either in physical development, or in 
prosecuting the higher branches of study—an end 
greatly to be desired, for nothing on earth is as im- 
portant as the right training of the juvenile mind, 
and whatever can facilitate it, whatever labor-saving 
can be introduced into education—is more impor- 
tant than any other labor-saving process ever in- 
vented ; because it pertains to a higher object— 
because it is a labor-saving of uxnp, of human time 
and existence. 


Infinitely important, then,in the light of these 
general truths, become the sciences of phonog- 
raphy and phonotypy, for they attempt to attain, 
and measurably do attain, these important ends. 

They help to multiply mind and develop thought, 
by transferring these commodities from one human 
being toanother. How important, in an intellectual 
point of view, that a splendid lecture delivered 
Monday evening, in the New York Tabernacle, 
should be laid upon the next morning's breakfast 
table of every citizen of N. Y., so that they can all 
enjoy that “ feast of reason and flow of soul,” which 
en.anated from one of nature's gifted intellects, and 
equally important that that lecture be spread by 
railroad and telegraph, in twenty-four hours, over 
the entire length and breadth of the land. It is 
wonderful that the railroad and steamboat can 
transfer persons and property so easily, rapidly and 
cheaply from place to place. On this account they 
are among the highest orders of property, and in- 
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strumentalities of the progress of the race. But 
any invention which can transfer thought with a 
hundred-fold greater rapidity by printing and tele- 
graph, and the intellectual, moral, and social produc- 
tions of nature’s most gifted sons and daughters, 
throughout all our borders, is infinitely more impor- 
tant. This greatest of all ends phonography attains. 
Suppose a most gifted nobleman of thought and 
high aspiration should deliver a most mind and soul 
stirring oration in any part of our land; a single 
phonographic reporter could take down, word for 
word, every successive sentence as fast as uttered ; 
which could be transcribed, set, and printed in a 
few hours, and thus distributed illimitably, besides 
being sent by telegraph to all quarters, to be there 
printed and distributed. Now what a mighty in- 
fluence on the human mind this single speech 
would produce;an influence utterly impossible 
without the phonographic art, for no system of 
stenography could give any more than a skeleton 
of the remarks of any speaker. 

In this view of the subject, namely, the relative 
importance of mental property and phonography 
as an instrumentality for fastening this property as 
it emanates from the human mind, and thus dissemi- 
nating it illimitably, how important does phonog- 
raphy become; for it is next in importance and 
value to the ideas themselves. And how does it 
enhance the value of those ideas; for if brilliant 
mental conceptions were obliged to die within the 
soul where they originated they would be of little 
value. If, however, as by speech, they can be 
transferred to hundreds or thousands, their value be- 
comes enhanced in proportion to the number who 
receive them. But suppose, instead of being listened 
to by a few thousands, an invention is made by 
which they can be read by all the civilized millions 
on earth, this value becomes enhanced by every 
new. reader. Phonography then becomes the in- 
strument of giving human ideas to the four quarters 
of the world, to be circulated far and near, wherever 
there is mind to be reached and thought to be 
awakened. 


Or, take the phrenological profession. The value 
of correct phrenological delineations of character is 
very great. It is that self-knowledge in a scientific 
form which is the essence of all knowledge. Its 
value cannot be overrated. But suppose an ex- 
pert phrenologist reads a character accurately, and 
gives scientific advice respecting self-improvement, 
health, faults, virtues, occupations, etc., unless re- 
corded some way, how soon do they escape the 
mind of him to whom the advice is given? He 
will be the better to be sure, but only a little better 
for it; but let a phonographer take down, word for 
word, as they fall from the lips of the delineator, 
and suppose the person reads them over every 
birth-day and endeavors to profit by them through- 
out the year, how vast the amount of good he can 
derive therefrom, over and above that derived 
from a mere verbal description. 

Words utterly fail to express the value of the 
phonographic art. The value of steam power is as 
nothing compared to it, because this appertains to 
mind, that to matter, this promotes mental progress, 
that mainly physical. The inventor of letters did a 
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great thing, the inventor of printing perhaps a 
greater, and Pitman a greater still, because he 
rendered the other two available; so much more 
available than they could have been without his 
addition to their inventions. Not that Pitman de- 
serves anything like divine honors, for he only did 
what was simple and obvious, he simply saw and 
applied a principle already existing in nature; but 
the practical value of this discovery no human mind 
can ever realize. 

Not but that improvements can yet be made on 
Pitman’s mode of recording ideas, for progression is 
just as much the order of nature here, as every- 
where else; and who knows but that in coming 
time Pitman’s system, compared with those systems 
of thought-writing which are to be adopted, will be 
like the bungling hand-press, compared with power- 
presses which throw off thirty thousand impressions 
per hour? Yet that he is on the right track is obvi- 
ous, for he bases his phonographic system in this 
scientific law—a given character for a given sound, 
and given characters always representing the same 
sounds. 


Then shall not this invention be carried into prac- 
tical operation throughout all the schools of our 
land? Shall not children be taught to write in 
phonography whenever they would transfer their 
ideas to paper, for it is comparatively as useful to 
the private individual as in that public relation just 
specified. All have valuable thoughts of their owe, 
at least valuable to themselves, and hear or read 
valuable thoughts worth preserving, and phonogra- 
phy furnishes the means of taking down a sermon, 
lecture, conversation—any and every mental pro- 
duction, as it falls from the lips of the speaker or 
reader, so that, at any subsequent period of life, it 
can be read just as fast as we read printing, and 
without mistake. To say that this phonographic 
art is worth thousands to every individual, is to 
underrate it, because money cannot measure the 
value of those commodities which appertain to the 
growth and development of mind. 


To the public man the phonographic art is still 
more valuable, because he has more thoughts and 
feelings to transfer to paper both in manuscript, 
and in a printed form. Suppose a business man 
who has scores of letters to answer every day, could 
answer in phonography instead of in the present 
bungling chirography, to say that be could write 
six times as fast, or six letters to one, is not to over- 
rate the phonographic art. 

Or, supposing this public man is an author,—how 
many ideas of priceless value have died within the 
mind of their originator simply for want of time to 
transfer them to paper, whereas, if he had been 
dexterous in the phonographic art, in a single day 
he could have written a large volume, and written 
it far better than in the ordinary chirography, for 
when the mind is in an exalted state it can conceive 
and word ideas as rapidly as it can speak, so that 
the writing of a book is placed by the phonographic 
art on the same footing, as to labor, with its verbal 
delivery, becoming of course a mere song when com- 
pared with the present clumsy and confining mode 
of writing. 

And then, again, how many precious ideas are 
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lost because they come up so fast that while we 
are transferring one to paper the others vanish, 
whereas with phonography they could be transferred 
as rapidly as conceived, and in a far more perfect 
manner, because when an idea or sentiment bursts 
upon the mind it can be worded on the instant with 
a freshness and a power unattainable afterwards. 

These are a few, yet only a few of the advantages 
of the phonographic art. To the young man we 
say, with all thy getting, get phonography ; get it 
even as a means of obtaining money, get it as a 
means of obtaining knowledge, of impressing the 
minds and feelings of your fellow men. Nor should 
anything be allowed to prevent so valuable an ac- 
quisition. 

As a business, also, this art is destined soon to 
become a lucrative calling, and to employ thousands 
and tens of thousands in the counting room, in the 
newspaper offices, and by all men who are any way 
over pressed with business. For one I could hardly 
forego the advantages of having a phonographic 
reporter at hand, and this art has only to become 
known to the equally appreciated, and when it is, 
thousands and tens of thousands who now toil along 
without it will avail themselves of such reporters. 

But, more than this, in twenty-five years the 
principal writing of the country will be done in the 
phonographic hand, which will partially obviate the 
necessity of special reporters. 

But, there yet remains one cardinal defect in the 
transferring of mental operations to paper. It lies 
between phonography and striking the printed 
sheet, and consists in the present exceedingly slow 
mode of setting up the type. It cousists partly in 
our having to set up a great many useless letters, 
but more in the kind of letters used, They can 
and should be the same as used in writing. Type 
setting now intervenes between the manuscript and 
the printing, and it is in this that as great improve- 
ments remain yet to be made as have recently been 
made in the striking of the sheet. My individual 
opinion is that the time will come when men will 
write the matter to be stereotyped on something, in 
some way so that it can pass directly from the 
scribe to the stereotyper, and thus be multiplied in- 
definitely ; thus saving the whole process of type 
setting. But to do this, it is requisite first that the 
printed and the manuscript letter be the same— 
an end most desirable, and what is desirable is attain- 
ble. Besides, what real necessity exists for these 
two kinds of letters? How far the recent inven- 
tion of E. Webster, editor of the Universal Phonog- 
rapher, realizes this desirable end, remains to be 
seen ; that he has made an important approximation 
to it, is not a matter of doubt, and as far as he has 
attained this end,so far he becomes an eminent 
benefactor of his race, and deserves their honor and 
patronage. 

The thought of our article then amounts to just 
this. By as much as mind is incomparably the 
most valuable commodity known to man, by 
so much is whatever facilitates this transfer of mind 
to mind proportionably valuable. In a commercial 
sense, and as a means of human progress and hap- 
piness, phonography is to this end what the market 
is to the farmer, what the window glass is to light, 





what steamis to mechanics. Or thus, mind is incom- 
parably the greatest of human commodities, and 
phonography and phonotypy are the great dissemi- 
nators of this commodity, and therefore next in value 
to the commodity itself. 





PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW: 


ITS APPLICATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL, THE RACE, AND 


THE UNIVERSE, INCLUDING THE ULTIMATE DESTINY 
OF EACH, 


Progression is written in ever-developing char- 
acters upon every department of the universe of 
God. Every form of life is continually struggling 
to assume higher phases, and ever successful in 
those struggles, Excelsior, onward, upward, is 
nature’s universal motto, 

Astronomy teaches that this general progressive 
law appertains to our planetary system. Recent 
astronomical discoveries render the nebular theory, 
as it is called, literally demonstrative; and this 
theory, once admitted, establishes the general law, 
that the outer or more distant planets of our solar 
system were created first, and are accordingly far 
more advanced than our earth, and, by parity of 
reasoning, that the earth is more advanced than 
the moon, or the planets situated still nearer to the 
sun. The extremely ragged appearance of the 
moon’s surface, her deep valleys and projecting 
crags, and the general extreme unevenness of her 
surface demonstrate that her hilla are far younger, 
and therefore less worn down by atmosphere, rain, 
frosts, and sun, her valleys less broad and fertile, 
and all her facilities for the enjoyment of her ten- 
ants more new and less perfect than those found 
on ourearth. And while astronomy has established 
this general theory as regards the planetary sys- 
tem, and by establishing this theory it establishes 
a like theory that a similar succession appertains to 
the various solar systems among themselves, they 
succeeding each other like the different berries on 
a bush, fruits on a tree, or children in a family. 

Geology is establishing a like progressive doc- 
trine as appertaining to our earth, and her various 
means of comfort and luxury. The geological 
theory of icebergs and avalanches renders it certain 
that in ages past, floating mountains of ice, in which 
were imbedded large masses of earth and rocks, 
were disengaged in northern latitudes from their 
primitive beds, and floated hundreds of miles in a 
southeasterly direction, President Hitchcock, of 
Amherst College, mentions an immense groove cut 
in a rock on or near Mount Holyoke, as if an im- 
mense iceberg, weighing millions of tons, with a 
prodigious rock fastened in its base, first striking 
some distance from the top of the mountain, cut a 
light groove at first, and then heavier and still 
heavier, till, as it nears the top of the mountain, it 
became very deep, and then lighter and still light- 
er, as it passed over on the opposite side. This 
theory would indicate that in former ages the 
earth suffered from a vastly greater amount of cold 
than we now experience. And here let us cate- 
chize our oldest inhabitants. Are our winters in 
given localities, as severe as forty or sixty years 
ago! What say our thermometrical records? 


forty years ago! 
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What say the feelings of each reader—are our win- 
ters on the average as severe now as twenty or 
An almost universal negative 
we think will be the response. And if this has 
been the case heretofore, it will be still more the 
case hereafter. Now, if this really be the fact, the 
inference is obvious, that a few hundred and cer- 
tainly a few thousand years will greatly meliorate 
the severity of our frosts and the extremity of our 
changes, the violence of our storms, &c., and render 
the earth on a large scale better fitted for the resi- 
dence of man, or, rather, fitted for the residence of 
a higher order of human beings—those more deli- 
cately organized, and consequently capable of a 
higher amount of enjoyment than man now is; for 
to stand a severe cold implies a hardness of the 
buman constitution which renders it less keenly 
alive to both enjoyment and external injuries. 


But, be this as it may, that the fertility of the 
earth in the ordinance of nature improves from age 
to age is perfectly obvious. Thus, let any farmer 
return all the straw and stubble, or all the manure 
made from that straw, back upon a given quantity 
of land where it grew, and then all the excrement 
of those animals fed on the grain, as well as the 
bones and flesh of the animals, manufactured out 
of this grain, and will not that land become richer 
and still richer, from year to year and age to age? 

But why richer? Because nature admits no loss 
in her manures; what is lost to any given spot is 
thrown in some form into the general stock of en- 
riching materials, by means either of air or water, 
so that of all the fertilizing material produced, none 
is really lost. Yet a new supply is being gradually 
produced from year to year, in the perpetual decay 
of rocks, soils, &c. Thus our mountains are vast 
reservoirs of these enriching materials. Yon tree 
grows in the crevice of that rock, because the rock 
on the sides of the crevice is perpetually decaying, 
and thus furnishing the tree-enriching material. In 
the lapse of ages that tree is blown down, or be- 
comes old, dies and decays, and these fertilizing 
properties are borne to the valley below, in the 
form either of wood or ashes, or float upon the 
water to enrich the earth somewhere. The surface 
of every rock is decaying, and the surface of every 
crevice in every rock. The soil itself is also de- 
caying from age to age, thus increasing the fertil- 
izing materials, none of which can ever be lost, so 
that the whole earth is to become richer and still 
richer from age to age—a beautiful provision in 
nature, as we shall hereafter see. 

But not to dwell on the application of this law 
to the lower forms of nature and of life, let us pro- 
ceed at once to apply it to man—nature’s great 
type—fully assured that whatever is true of man 
is equally true of universal nature, and also that 
whatever is true of nature, as a whole, is more sig- 
nificantly true of man, her lord and epitome. 

And, first, the NummarcaL progress of the race. 
The Bible informs us that the whole human race 
sprang from a single human pair; nor would the 
argument that there were three, or four, or five 
human pairs at the first creation, materially affect 
our thought, which is, that there is written in the 
inner constitution of humanity, a law by which the 
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race INCREASES IN NUMBERS from age to age. Thus 
it is computed that where war and other great de- 
vastations do not exist, the race doubles every 
tweaty, twenty-five er thirty years, varying accord- 
ing to the facilities for human sustenance and com- 
fort. Under the action of this law the population 
of the earth has increased from two persons to over 
eight hundred millions. 

Formerly but a small patch of the earth’s sur- 
face was peopled at all, and that but very sparsely, 
its great bulk being inhabited by wild beasts and 
creeping things innumerable, and all brought about 
by that simple arrangement, that healthy parents 
naturally reproduce from two to ten, twelve, or 
more offspring. But war and pestilence are de- 
stroying a far less number of human beings now 
than formerly, and the obvious inference is, that as 
the race progresses they will destroy far less here- 
after than now, and accordingly we have a right to 
the inference that the race will multiply more rap- 
idly hereafter than it has heretofore. Besides, 
we shall see farther on, that knowledge and ob- 
servation of the health-laws now being dissemin- 
ated and practiced, will save millions on millions 
from a premature grave hereafter, more relatively 
than heretofore—especially will save a far greater 
number of children. It cannot be the economy of 
nature that half our children should die in the 
cradle. As the laws of physiology become dis- 
seminated and practiced, very few children will 
die, and few adults, except those who become worn 
out by old age. 


Now, as the race has multiplied thus rapidly 
under the disadvantages of ignorance, and the de- 
vastations of war and pestilence, how much more 
rapidly will it progress in numbers hereafter, when 
these causes comparatively cease. Other causes 
of human destruction, such as excessive toil, expo- 
gure, famine, &c., will greatly diminish, and of 
course the multiplication of the race be correspond- 
ingly enhanced. 


Please observe also that this increase is not in 
the ratio of simple interest, but of compounp pro- 
gression. We may safely assert that the average 
production of human beings should be six or eight 
to every married pair; and the equality of the 
sexes shows that all, or very nearly all, should 
marry. That is, let the race be as favorably situ- 
ated as we shall by and by show it is ultimately 
to become, and we may safely calculate that every 
marriage will reproduce six living healthy chil- 
dfen, who in their turn will grow up to become the 
parents of eighteen others. Is this too large an 
estimate? If so,make yourown. But assuming 
this as the basis for reckoning, let two of these six 
go to offset the parents, four will then go for in- 
crease. Let us take 33¢ years as the average 
time of a generation, that is, suppose these parents 
to produce three of these six children before thirty- 
three, and then after that, this gives three genera- 
tions to a century, so that two persons born in 
1800 will replace themselves and give the world 
four additional specimens of humanity in 1833; 
these four, besides keeping up their original num- 
ber, will have produced eighteen in 1866, and in 
1900 these eighteen will have been augmented to 











fifty-four, and in 2000 their number will have be- 
come 1458. But we opine that this estimate is 
far below what will be realized. Still, let us ap- 
ply it to the existing population of the earth, 
say 800,000,000 in 1888. In 1933 it will be 2:,600,- 
000,000, in A. D. 2083 it will be 583,200,000,000. 


Owing to the extremely unfavorable situation of 
most of the inhabitants of the earth, to the toils and 
privations of the poorer classes of the old world and 
the luxurious habits of the remainder, this increase 
has not thus far been realized. But let the des- 
potic governments of the old world be swept 
away—as within a few years they absolutely must 
be—let the poorer classes attain as much prosperi- 
ty and comfort there as here, and this condition 
will soon be realized. In addition to this, let wars 
cease, and children be physiologically cared for, so 
as to be healthy, and we have far underrated that 
increase which coming time would see realized. 

Or, to apply this law to the increase which has 
actually transpired in our own country. Seventy- 
five years ago we were three millions; the ratio 
just given applied to these three millions would 
give us 33 millions in seventy-five years. This 
exceeds our actual population by ten millions, not- 
withstanding all our increase by emigration; but 
remember that our estimate is based on the suppo- 
sition that all our children live to grow up, whereas 
half of them die in the nursery; this would leave 
our estimated increase only sixteen millions, and 
from this is to be deducted a vast number of human 
beings who have died prematurely, and who, if the 
life-and-health laws were known and observed, 
would have lived and become parents, so that on 
the basis of six children to every married pair 
every thirty-three years, our present population, 
after deducting the deaths of children and the 
premature deaths of adults, would not exceed 
12,000,000, whereas it is actually 23,000,000, which 
shows that our present estimates are far below 
what is actually transpiring under our own eyes. 


But be these estimates above or below the ratio 
of increase which subsequent generations will wit- 
ness, this is certain, that this progressive law will 
go on steadily but effectually to fill the earth com- 
pletely full of human beings, just as full as can live 
comfortably. Take the increase of any city or 
village or country town in our land as a sample 
for the whole world, and what we see transpiring 
on a small scale is actually transpiring on a scale 
commensurate with the globe itself And how 
long would it be before even our own coun- 
try would crowd the whole world to its fullest 
capacity of support? Certainly not long. Judge 
from the way we are peopling California and 
Oregon, as well as filling up our own borders, 
from Maine to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, 

We ought here to stop to inquire by what law 
this ratio of increase shall be limited, after the 
world is filled to its utmost capacity, so as only 
just barely to keep the world full. I answer, there 
is a law written in the inner constitution of human- 
ity, and developed by phrenological science, by 
which this limitation is to take place. What that 
law is we shall explain elsewhere. 





THE TROUBLES OF LIFE. 
HOW THEY CAN BE OVERCOME. 
BY P. L. BUELL. 


Almost every newspaper that meets the eye, 
furnishes evidence of the truth of holy writ, that 
“ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
There is no use of attempting to philosophize on 
the subject of worldly troubles, or deny but what 
they ever have, and ever will exist; for the nature 
of man is not consistent with a state of perfect 
happiness in the present life. 

A man in the hight of worldly prosperity, with 
his family around him, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, may, reasoning from his own consciousness, 
argue that happiness is attainable on earth. But 
let sickness aud death visit his dwelling—let one 
and another of the members of his family be con- 
signed to the “ house appointed for all the living,” 
and philosophy will prove inefficient to quell the 
anguish of his soul. He may bear his grief with 
philosophical indifference, and be looked upon as 
being proof against the disappointments and 
troubles of life, yet the very effurt to confine his 
sorrow within the limits of his own mind, only tends 
to augment his sufferings. It would relieve him, in 
some degree at least, to unburden his soul to his 
fellow mortals, and tell them of the anguish of his 
spirit. We cannot judge correctly of a man’s feel- 
ings by noticing his deportment ; for the soul may 
be riven with the deepest anguish, when the coun- 
tenance is radiant with smiles, 


If it be said that religion is sufficient to guard the 
mind against the bad ‘effects of worldly ills, we 
reply that it does not lessen the pains of the body, 
and only gives comfort by enabling us to hope for 
a state of perfect happiness in a future state of ex- 
istence. We admit that religion is necessary to 
man’s happiness in the present life; for the reli- 
gious faculties need gratification, and claim that 
share of exercise which all the mental powers de- 
mand to insure contentment. 


Some of the worst troubles of life are imaginary. 
Real troubles are generally of short duration—we 
outlive them, and go on our way rejoicing; but 
imaginary evils continually haunt us by day, and 
disturb us with unpleasant dreams by night. We 
should strive to adapt ourselves to our present con- 
dition, and not be too anxious about the future. 
We do not mean that mankind should take no 
pains to provide in time of health for sickness, for 
that would be contrary to the dictates of reason. It 
is reasonable and proper, nay, it is a duty we owe 
to ourselves, our families, and society, to be indus- 
trious and prudent; but after having done this we 
should not make ourselves miserable by borrowing 
trouble. 

The best method yet devised to avoid the 
troubles of life is to study our own natures, physi- 
cal and mental, and then, as far as in us lies, live 
in accordance with the laws of our being. And to 
gain a knowledge of ourselves, it is necessary for 
us to have a correct guide to show us the secret 
springs of human action, and how the study of mind 
can be pursued in a successful and intelligent man- 
ner. Now there is no way to gain a correct knowl- 
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edge of ourselves, mentally and physically, but by 
the aid of Phrenology and physiology. These 
sciences commence at the fountain head of all 
knowledge on these points, and cannot, if studied 
aright lead us astray. 


Troubles arise from self-ignorance. Not knowing 
the sources of human enjoyment, we pursue a 
course of living wholly at variance with peace and 
contentment, Some who imagine that happiness 
consists in fashionable amusements, pursue the 
giddy round of pleasure, until they plunge them- 
selves into an abyss of troubles from which it is 
impossible to extricate themselves. They have 
followed this course fearlessly and without fore- 
thought, “as the horse rushes into battle,” thinking 
all the while that it was the high road to earthly 
felicity. It was a course marked out by self-igno- 
rance, and would have been shunned if the light of 
self-knowledge had illumined the mind, and, like 
the star in the east, pointed out the way which 
leads to pleasantness and peace. 

A few individuals, disappointed in their search 
for enjoyment in the society of their fellows, retire 
from it, and strive in solitude to shun the troubles 
of life. But even in their retirement, they find that 
discontentment pervades their minds, and they long 
for a friend to whom they may but “ whisper, soli- 
tude is sweet.” The hermit is ignorant of him- 
self—of the laws which govern mankind and the 
social nature of the human species, and therefore 
blindly imagines that he can shun the ills and 
troubles of life by retiring from that society which 
he supposes to have been the cause of his misery. 
No person who has been prosperous in worldly 
concerns will ever seek for happiness by living in 
seclusion. 

Many of the troubles of life arise from an im- 
proper exercise of the social faculties. Marriage is 
an institution ordained of heaven, and written as 
with a diamond’s point upon the social nature of 
man. But notwithstanding this, some persons think 
they can live contrary to nature, and thus shun 
what they vainly imagine to be the troubles of life. 
But in living in a state of celibacy, they violate the 
laws of their being, and thus bring upon themselves 
the very troubles of which they complain. 

But some object to the utility of the institution 
of marriage, because so many who enter into it are 
unhappy. Such, however, should remember that 
mankind are selfish, and in forriing matrimonial al- 
liances, many persons are governed more by pecu- 
niary considerations than by real genuine attach- 
ment. When this is the case, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the parties will live happily together, 
for the social law has been violated, and the pen- 
alty thereunto annexed, which is domestic infeli- 
city, will be sure to follow, causing some of the 
must aggravating troubles which mortals are ever 
compelled to endure. 

To avoid this, as well as other troubles which 
annoy us, we should endeavor, at the outset of life, 
to be governed in our conduct by reason, judgment, 
and religion. Our passions, which are ever leading 
us astray, must be kept in subjection to the higher 
and more ennobling faculties of the mind, if we wish 
to avoid the troubles of life. We must live, not for 
the gratification of self merely, but for the good of 
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others. The mind is often troubled in reviewing 
past misconduct, The errors of our past lives rise 
up in judgment agains vs, and embitter present 
enjoyment. It is natural for us to reflect upon the 
past, therefore let us improve the present moment 
well, that fature reflections may not be a source of 
trouble to our minds. 


Agricultural Department. 


THE FARMER’ HISTORY, 


AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 

(Mr. Evrror :—The following is the experience 
of an old farmer, as related to me a few months 

0.] 
I settled in Louisa county, Virginia, in the year 
1803, and commenced farming on a piece of good 
land. I had been raised to disregard all scientific 
interference in the simple process of “tilling the 
earth,” and hence commenced in the old way, cut 
ting and slashing down every thing—running long. 
straight rows, because more convenient—planting 
as much as I could possibly cultivate, in a rude and 
reckless manner—used the old-fashioned ploughs, 
hoes, &c., gathered my crops, cleaned my land for 
another, suffered all the manure of the place to go 
to waste—and thus year after year, in a regular rou 
tine way, I planted and gathered my crops, with 
out any regard to the effect upon my land, or ever 
once so much as dreaming that there was any other 
mode of farming. This was the way my father 
farmed, and I never then saw an agricultural paper, 
to teach me a better way, and indeed if I had, I 
most certainly should have rejected it as a new 
humbug. 


For a few years my crops were good, but soon 
the older parts of my field began to fail. These 
worthless spots were neglected and new ground 
added, to make up the deficiency ; but soon this 
too failed. For a year or two they yielded well, 
and seemed improved by resting, but the continual 
drain was too much, and I saw that now, in spite 
of an attempt at alterations in the mode of culture, 
my land was growing so poor that labor was here 
a useless business, and I determined to remove 
south to some new land. Strange that I did not 
take the hint from the improvement in the waste 
fields by resting, and attempt to reclaim this land; 
but that was with me considered a thing, if not im- 
possible at least unprofitable, and so I sold my 
farm, now in many places worked away to the 
clay, and in others furrowed with deep channels, 
at a very reduced price, disposed of everything at 
a sacrifice, and started for the South. I was eight 
weeks on the road, and at length, wearied and 
worn down with fatigue, I reached Green County, 
Alabama, in the fall of 1823. 

Here I followed a similar course, cut away the 
timber—rushed ahead and planted more than I 
could half cultivate in a half-made style. Crop 
followed crop in quick and continued succession. 
Everything was rushed ahead to make the largest 
number of bales of cotton for the present time, and 
for a few years, while the land was new and full 
of the materials necessary for the growth of cotton, 




















all went on swimmingly, and I thought I was in a 
fair way for wealth. More hands were procured, 
new lands were cleared, and my go-ahead spirit 
rested not until every foot of my land that could 
be spared was under cultivation. 

So eager and intent was I on the sole object of 
extending the area of acres, that I cut down the 
timber around my negro cabins, and only left a 
few trees standing round my own dwelling. Cot- 
ton must grow everywhere, was the motto. Thus 
exposed to the sun, and unsheltered from the in- 
fluence of malaria, many of my hands sickened 
and died. My farm, too, as the one I had left in 
Virginia, began to fail, and various modes of plant- 
ing thin and thick, soon and late were resorted to, 
to counteract the disease, but to no profit. The 
land was exhausted, and the crops necessarily 
failed. The West was now open, and the tedious 
and unprofitable business of making land rich, 
when rich land ready-made was in the West, did 
not suit me, and again at a sacrifice I sold out and 
raised the cry “lo the westward ho!” Here I 
met with the same difficulties, and encountered the 
hardships of a new country. My course of farming 
was the same, and im eight or ten years I found 
that my Texas farm was beginning to fail. About 
this time (1845) I was called to Virginia on some 
business, and traversed the steps over which I had 
traveled years ago. 


In passing through Alabama I visited my old 
farm, and the owner prevailed on me stay a day 
with him, and see his mode of operation. I con- 
sented to this, and as it was near night we deferred 
an examination until morning. During the evening 
and*after tea we talked freely upon agricultural 
subjects, and I soon learned that my friend was 
what I had always regarded as a speculative, 
imaginary experimenter, or, in other words, a sei- 
entific farmer. This had always seemed to me an 
anomaly, and when in the course of the evening he 
began to talk to me of the advantages of thorough 
cultivation, the absurdity of cultivating more than 
we can cultivate well, the advantages of a thorough 
draining, hill-side ditching, the scientific and perse- 
vering application of manures, the beneficial effects 
of guano, gypsum, salt and ashes, and the absolute 
necessity of both organic and mineral manures, to 
meet the demands of the vegetable economy, as 
lately revealed by vegetable physiology, and the 
rationale of the action of certain manures, I began 
to fear that my night would be badly spent, and 
that I should be repaid for my detention by a 
flimsy plausibility, which I knew from experience 
would all fail in practice. I had once in my early 
years, at the suggestion of some such imagi 
being, tried manuring, and it had failed. I had, on 
this very farm, put a large quantity of the best 
stable manure on a lot, and planted it in cotton 
It grew rapidly for a while, but when the dry 
weather came it withered, and almost died, and I 
believed that all such trials would result in the 
same way. They were unnatural, and could not 
stand the test of experience. Accordingly I was 
glad when I was permitted to retire to my bed, 
and escape the volley of “sulphates, silicates, car- 
bonic acid gas, ammonia, minerals, éc.,” of which I 
knew little and cared less; and when I got up the 
next morning I felt that it would be a relief to me 
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to go on my journey without going out to look at 
his scientific operations, but I had accepted of his 
civilities, and could not refuse to ride with him 
over his farm. 

Tt was in August, and the crop was sufficiently 
advanced to show for itself. I had got but a little 
way into his field before my prejudices began to 
yield ; for the well-bolled cotton and the large ears 
of corn were appeals that even my prejudices could 
not deny. My curiosity was excited, and I began 
to feel an interest in the matter. Here, on hills 
where ten years ago I had fuiled to raise cotton 
enough to render it a living business, I saw it now 
growing luxuriantly. In another place I saw a 
bottom on which I never could procure a stand, and 
on which the little that did grow was yellow and 
yielded nothing, covered with a beautiful stand, 
and yielding the most abundant crops. On a hill- 
side which I had abandoned on account of the gul- 
lies which had washed in it, I saw a rich crop of 
corn; the land was all smooth and laid off in beau- 
tiful horizontal rows. This was too plain to be 
overlooked, and I began to inquire how it was, and 
listen with interest to the explanations of my 
friend. He told me that for a few years he made 
but little, and turned his attention to improve- 
ments. He pointed out to me how he had stopped 
a wash with brush and logs; how he had run hori- 
zontal ditches on all the hill-sides, and dug almost 
canals in the bottoms; his system of preparing 
compost manures, and manner of applying those 
which were bought, and added to the farm; in 
short, he portrayed a system of scientific agricul- 
ture. We then returned home, and he took down 
his day-book, and showed me the amount exp¢nded 
in these improvements, and with my help contrast- 
ed them with the expenses and losses which I en- 
countered in moving, (to say nothing of the disad- 
tages of a new country in a moral point of view,) 
and to my utter astonishment, the time which I 
had lost and the expenses I had incurred, were 
actually greater than these arising from his system 
of improvement, and then in contrasting the profits 
arising from the two farms for the last ten years, I 
found that I was again the loser, and then the 
whole was finished with this reflection—I have now 
anew farm (comparatively speaking) which is be- 
coming impoverished by overculture, while here is 
my old farm, once deserted, now richer than ever, 
and yearly increasing in fertility. This was a lesson 
to me, and I pursued my journey determined to 
alter my mode of farming. But if my surprise was 
great in Alabama, what was it in reaching Virginia, 
to find that here, my farm, deserted nearly thirty 
years ago, was now growing daily more fertile, and 
yielding rich harvests, in the hands of a practical 
and scientific old German. 


Valley Farmer. 
—_—__—_—__~+eee-——_____—_ 


THE PEAR. 


The culture of the pear has not received that 
general attention which the merit of the fruit de- 
mands. Although it is a favorite fruit of modern 
times, and is becoming general among advanced 
cultivators, yet the great mass of farmers and vil- 
lagers are still comparatively destitute of the best 
varieties of this delicious fruit. The tree is more 














BUFFUM PEAR. 
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hardy and long-lived than the apple, and flourishes 
in the hardest climates with the apple, so that all 
may possess it who will make the slight effort ne- 
cessary. 

The Buffum pear was raised from the seed of the 
St. Michael by Mr. David Buffum, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. The tree is distinguished for great 
growth, hardiness, and production, «nd is not sur- 
passed by any other pear for general orchard cul- 
ture. It ishandsome, of good quality, and sells well 
in market. This pear forms a beautiful tree, and 
often bears so very abundantly that it is necessary 
to reduce the fruit one-half by the process of thin- 
ning to save the tree from breaking, and insure 
nourishment to perfect the fruit. So hardy is this 
tree that we recommend growers to turn their at- 
tention to this and some other similar varieties on 
which they may rely for a crop, rather than to trust 
to delicate varieties of foreign pears. 

Those who have a surplus of time and money, 
and a fastidious taste, may expend their means 
upon delicate exotics ; but those who would lean 
upon their fruit crop as a source of certain profit, 
will generally find our hardy native varieties most 
advantageous. 

In size, the Buffum pear is medial, the color yel- 
low, with specks of red and russet in the sun, flesh 
white, melting, tender, juicy, with a fine spicy 
flavor. It ripens ia October. 


~ Pechanicol Departament, — 

















PLAN OF AN OCTAGON COTTAGE. 

[The following specification and estimate, with 
the engravings of the octagon cottage, we copy 
from the Farmer and Mechanic, which we think 
will interest our readers. ] 


The accompanying engravings represent the 





plan of an octagon cottage, designed by Messrs. 
Morgan and Brothers, architects, Williamsburg, 
New York, for Mr. William Howland, (our en- 
graver,) and which has been much admired by 
builders for its neatness, simplicity, convenient ar- 
rangement, and cheapness. Gentlemen in the vi- 
cinity of this city are about building after the 
plan here specified, and, for the information of such 
others as may wish it, we give below the srecirt- 
cations of the materials—the wood-work and the 
masonry, together with the estimated cost of com- 
pleting the same. The thing most likely to stum- 
ble the reader, in inspecting this beautiful design, 
is, that so neat and well-finished a cottage can, out 
of good materials, be constructed so cheap. But 
by attending particularly to the economical method 
of inclosing, as well as the form of the building, 
he will readily see how it may be done.* 


CARPENTER’S SPECIFICATION 


Of the materials and workmanship required to 
erect and finish a two-story dwelling for Mr. How- 
land, at Mt. Vernon, Westchester County, New 
York. 


Drnsions.—Thirty feet from the outside line 





* The octagon house of this size gives 137 more square 
feet on each floor than a square house of the same outside 
measurement ; or in other words, a square house to give as 
much room on a floor must measure 110} feet more around 
than the octagon. 

Octagon, 12 feet 6 inches each side, measures around 100 


feet, and gives on each floor...........++. square feet. 762 
Square, 25 X 25, measures 100 feet, and gives...... 625 
Gain in favor of octagon Of.........+0.eeeeceeseees 137 


On each floor, or 411 in cellar, first, and second stories, being 
more than one-fifth. As the whole hight of the wall from 
bottom of the foundation is 30 feet, the amount of outside 
wall in the square, that gives 763 feet a floor. is...ft. 3,315 
While the octagon, that gives 762 feet a floor, is..... 3,000 


Gain in favor of OctagoR.........ecsseeeeseeeeees 315 
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of the building to the opposite out- PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 

side line of each side. thi 

CE i dcésccus oscs THOM Hil |} 

First story.......... 9“ 6 “ Maa 

Second story ....... 8 “ 0 “ Uasaad! Bim PLAE OF SECOND STORY. 











Breast..ccccccccce. 3% 0% 

All in the clear when finished. 

Size of timber-sills 4 X 6 in- 
ches; four inter-ties 4 x 6 inches, 
30 feet long; those to first story 
to have three locust posts each 
under them, First tier of beams 
8 x 9 inches; second tier 3 x 8 
inches; all placed two feet from 
centers, with one row of herring- 
bone bridging to each tier. Hip- 
rafters 4 y 7 inches; jack-rafters 
3x7 inches, two feet from cen- 
ters; perline-plates 4 X 10 inches; 
studs, for the two partition-walls 
running through the building, 3 x4 
inches; joist sixteen inches from 
centers; the other studding of 
wall-strip sixteen inches from cen- 
ters ; the doors double studded. Do 
all necessary furring for mason’s 
work, and dove-tail every fifth 
beam on each floor into the outside wall and anchor | Ixciostxe.—All the outside walls or inclosing to | lows:—After the sills are placed in their proper 
them together in the center. All the timber to be | be of pickets or strips of common or refuse stuff | places and leveled, a course of pickets to be nailed 
of white pine or spruce. The ceiling of second | about four inches wide, to be constructed as fol- | on to the sills, about half an inch back from the 
story to be furred level. 
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outside line of the sill, then another course on top 
of that; breaking joints with the first course and 
on a line with the outside face of the sill, (that is, 
projecting half an inch over the first course ;) the 
third course the same as the first, and so on to the 
top, each course projecting over or receding from 
the one next below. 


Roor to project, and supported by brackets as 
shown on elevation, covered with box boards laid 
close, joints broken; covered with single-cross tin, 
soldered and painted, two coats. A small strip of 
plank is to be fixed near the outer edge of the 
roof, to form a hollow, lined with tin for a gutter, 
with all necessary three-inch tin leaders to convey 
the water to the cisterns. 


Scurrte.—Fit and hang scuttle 2} x 4 feet, se- 
cured with chain and hook. 


Wixvow Frames, Sasues, &c.—For number of 
frames see plan; and size of glass left optional 
with the owner. All box frames, sashes, 1} inches 
thick, doublé-hung with weights, cords, and pulleys. 
The first story to have patent brass fastenings. 
windows glazed with a good quality of American 
glass. Four windows in the cellar, three lights 
each, 10 x 14 inch glass; sashes hung with butts 
and secured with buttons. Outside hall door glazed 
the same as windows. 


Piazza in front as per elevation. Back stoop as 
per plan. 

Cornice all around the house, with brackets as 
per elevation, with an observatory on top. That 
portion of the roof required for the floor of the 
observatory made nearly level. 

F.oors of first and second stories laid with mer- 
chantable mill-worked white pine plank, free from 
large or loose knots, sap or splits, tongued and 
grooved ; laid in courses, well nailed, and heading 
joints neatly smoothed off. 

Tetumine.—aAll the doors and windows trimmed 
with single-faced architrave with back mold, in all 
five-and-a-half inches wide. The windows trim- 
med on neat sills; and on the outside with four- 
inch plane architrave; with block under the sills 
as per elevativn. 

Six in living-room of suitable size, made perfectly 
tight, and doors and shelves underneath, and waste 
to cesspool. The pantries shelved with four tiers 
of shelves each. Four dozen clothes-hooks put up 
in the bedreoms and closets as the owner may di- 
rect. Put hard wood saddles to all doors, and base 
block or turned pins where necessary behind the 
doors. 

Doors.—Outside doors two inches thick, four 
panels each; double faeed, with glass in the 
upper panels; the lower panels with mouldings. 
All the other doors, except those of the pantries, 
1} inches thick, double faced, four paneled with 
moullings. The pantry doors single faced to cor- 
respond with the room doors, the other side bead 
and butt. The front door hung with three 3} inch 
butts, and secured with two barrel. bolts and a suit- 
able sized front-door lock, with night-latch and two 
keys; the back door hung with 3} inch butts, and 
secured by a seven-inch rim-lock and two barrel- 
bolts. The first story inside doors hung with 34 
inch butts, and secured with five-inch mortice-locks, 
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except the pantry and closet doors, which are to 
have reversed beveled-locks. Second story doors 
hung with three-inch butts, and secured by suitable 
sized rim-locks, White mineral-knobs on first 
story, and dark colored on second story. Outside 
and inside cellar doors made in the usual manner, 
hung with large sized strap-hinges, and secured 
with bar-hooks, &c., complete. 

Manties.—Neat marble-pattern mantles to all 
the fire-places, painted such color as directed. 

Base in all of first story nine inches high, with 
ovilo moulding on top. Beveled base in second 
story seven inches high, all scribed down and well 
fitted to the floor. 

Srarrs leading from first story to second, as per 
plan, put up on strong carriages, moulded and re- 
turned nosings; three-inch moulded rail; 1% inch 
fancy turned ballusters; six-inch newel-level rail 
and ballusters at the top; the newel-rail and bal- 
lasters of St. Domingo mahogany, rubbed smooth 
and varnished three coats. Geometrical panel 
under stairs; strong stairs to cellar and scuttle in 
the usual way. Cellar stairs ceiled up tight with 
paneled doors underneath, 

Privy 4 x 6 feet of mill-worked white pine, 
tongued and grooved boards; the inside prepared 
for plastering ; four-paneled door made, hung, and 
secured in the usual way ; one window 6 y 10 inch 
glass, six lights, hang with butts and secured with 
button. 

Parntivc.—Paint all the wood-work, both inside 
and outside, with two coats of linseed oil and pure 
white-lead paint of such color as the owner may 
direct. 


MASON’S SPECIFICATIONS. 


Excavatine.—Excavate and cart away all the 
earth for areas, cesspool, sink, cistern, &c., and level 
around the house as directed. Cart away all the 
rubbish that may be made during the progress and 
at the completion of the job. 

Srone-waLt.—Start cellar wall two feet below 
the bottom of cellar and carry the same to the 
under side of the first tier of beams, with blue 
building-stone eighteen inches thick, laid in courses 
in good lime-and-sand mortar. The inside faced 
the whole hight, and faced outside above the 
ground, and neatly pointed. Blue stone steps to 
cellar in the usual way. 

Baick-workx.—Build chimneys as per plan, with 
fire-places; marble facing and hearths, complete. 
Large crane in kitchen fire-place. Chimneys top- 
ped out five feet six inches above the roof with 
hard brick and brown-stone cap, as per elevation. 

Piasterine.—Lath the partitions and plaster the 
whole of the first and second stories with scratch- 
coat and brown-coat down to the floor; the first 
story hard finished; the second skimmed for white- 
washing. ‘The outside walls will not need lathing. 
Privy lathed and plastered same as second story. 

Cistery.—Build cistern in yard six feet in diam- 
eter and eight feet deep, of hard brick, eight inches 
thick, laid in cement and cemented tight; arched 
on top with blue stone neck, and covered with 
waste to cesspool. 

Cesspoot in yard, eight feet deep, three feet 
diameter, at the bottom, and one fvot six inches at 





top, stoned up with broken stone, and covered with 
perforated flaging. 

Sinx.—Build sink four feet diameter, stoned up 
with broken stone, and squared up with three 
courses of brick at the top. 

The outside of building to be stuccoed in the 
best manner—blocked into courses and colored in 
imitation of stone work. 

Now, the whole cost of such a house, as is here 
specified, will not exceed eleven hundred dollars. 
Much more than this sum may be expended, it is 
true, if the owner is so disposed, and some builders 
have estimated that it n ight be done for less. 


[Another plan of constructing walls of wood, 
and which we think cheaper and better, is to get 
three inch hemlock plank, and set them edge-wise 
one upon another, and putting the edges together 
by dowel-pins, made of white ash or oak, an inch 
in diameter and about eight inches long. The cor- 
ners are framed together and pinned with draw- 
bore. Tear in pieces a tea-chest and you have the 
plan of this mode of building. These planks may 
be of any width from six to eighteen or twenty- 
four inches,. It certainly takes good logs to saw 
picket or narrow stu! from, and have it hold to- 
gether to get it to market. The use of refuse stuff 
is poor economy. If this were sawed into planks, 
three-fourths of the sawing would be saved, and 
one-fifth of the stuff would also be saved, which is 
cut into sawdust by the process of cutting the 
planks into inch boards. Besides three inches of 
solid timber, in the form o° a plank, is stiffer than 
a wall of slats four inches wide nailed together. 

Again, what is the use of sawing solid planks 
into strips, and then using nails and labor to fasten 
them together again, with a loss of one-fifth of the 
timber i: sawdust? A plank house can be lathed, 
and plastered, and finished for less than it costs to 
finish the slat work wall, as it takes a greater quan- 
tity of mortar to level up and fill the crevices in 
the slat-work. The writer has tried both methods 
of building, and knows that the plank wall takes 
less lumber, can be put up faster, and does not 
cost a single nail, except to lath. The outside can 
be covered with clapboards or stucco on lath, to 
suit the taste—Eps. Puren. Jour.] 
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THE FLUTE: ITS HISTORY. 


The flute, under different forms and names, may 
be traced to the remotest period of antiquity. 
Most of the ancient poets ascribe its invention to 
no less personages than gods and goddesses. Even 
the grave Plutarch, in his dialogue Peri Mousikes, 
attributes it to Apollo, Lucretius, however, con- 
tents himself by deriving its origin from the breath- 
ing of western winds over certain reeds, and thus 
he tells us was suggested to man the rural pipe, a 
simple tube, manufactured from the hollow reed, 
which the ingenuity of later ages has improved 
into one of the most elegant and fascinating instru. 
ments of which art can boast. The ancient flute 
had some sort of a mouth-picce. It was double as 
well as single; that is, was often composed of two 
tubes, both played together, and hence it has not 
unreasonably been inferred that the enlightened 
nations of antiquity possessed some knowledge of 
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harmony. The flute was almost universally em- 
ployed by the Greeks and Romans, not only in 
their temples, theatres, social entertain- 
ments, &c., but also in their funeral cere- 
‘w monies. It may even be said to have ac- 
companied their public orations, having 
been frequently used in keeping the voice 

é up to its proper pitch. 

Of the old Italian flute we will say a 
few words. It was not unfrequently called 
the flute a bec, from the resemblance of the 
mouth-piece to the beak of a bird. This 
mouth-piece was at the upper end, and the 
instrument was held in the manner of the 

= oboe and clarionette. It had seven finger- 


4 4 holes, no keys, and was commonly adapted 
o ; to the scale of C.andF. The flute a bec 
= was gradually superseded by that now in 

@| 5 use, which has long been known as the 


= German or horizontal flute. This, at first 

©| = simple in construction, limited in means, in 

= length about a foot and a half, and having 

* only one key, has by degrees been extend- 
ed to twenty-seven inches, occasionally 
more, and has some- 





times as many as a od 

@| dozen keys, so that a ) 
music, however chro- 
matic, within its com- 
pass and adapted to @ 
me? the nature of a tube, 
may now be execut- 
| ed on this instru- 

ment. 

Having now given the read- 
er a brief and general history 
of the flute up to about the 
year 1821, we will now, by 
a few simple remarks and 
illustrations, explain the mo- 
dus operandi, by which per- 
fection of intonation is ob- 
tained upon the flute. It has 
been observed that the primi- 
tive flute, fig. 1, was made 
from the hollow reed, in which 
were placed six perforations 
or finger-holes, and one for 
the mouth, at present de- 
nominated the embouchure. 
It will now be perceived, 
from fig. 2, that very little 
improvement or alteration, 
other than the addition of 
keys, has been effected in 
the system until the grand 
achievement of the Boehm 
or perfect flute. 

Fig. 2 represents the flute 
in ordinary use ; fig. 3 the 
Boehm or perfect flute. It 
will be perceived that the 
perforations upon the Boehm 
are placed at regular inter- 
vals. The dotted lines run- 
ning from the perforations 
of the Boehm indicate where they should be placed 
upon the ordinary flute to make them correct. 
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The holes of the ordinary flute, it is well known, 
are made at such situations as will accommodate 
the fingers; and to overcome, , 
to some extent, this viola- 
tion of acoustic law, some 
of these holes must neces- 
sarily be made smaller, so 
that the tones made on these 
small holes are weak and 
smothered, compared with 
those coming from the large 
ones, which are made where 
the note belongs, requiring 
great skill and care in blow- 
ing to keep it in tune with 
itself, or to produce the re- 
quisite tone. In the Boehm 
flute, on the contrary, the 
holes are made of equal 
size, and at equal distances, 
without any regard to the 
position of the fingers—to 
produce the notes of the 
right tone and volume, at 
the right place on the instru- 
ment, being the great object 
sought. ‘Then toenable the 
flutist to play the instru- 
ment, compact and easy- 
working keys or levers are 
very nicely adjusted, sothat 
any tone desired can be pro- 
duced with much greater 
mechanical ease and facility 
than from the old style, so 
that for ease of playing the 
Boehm flute is as much su- 
perior io the old one as its 
tones are bolder, richer, and 
more natural. 

This much understood, we 
will now say a few words 
touching the use of this in- 
strument. In the first place, 
scientifically, it is beautiful, 
inasmuch as its tones are 
superior to any other, con- 
veying but a single part, 
being plaintive, exceedingly 
rich, and musical, affording 
an elegant accompaniment 
for the human voice, piano, 
guitar, and indeed to any 
form of concerted music. 
Morally, the science of mu- 
sic is far too little cultivated. 
Its study and use in hours 
not devoted to the demands 
of business, is decidedly ele- 
vating and refining, and its 
general use would go far to 
alleviate many of the evils 
of society. Physiologically, 
either singing, or playing up- 
on a wind instrument, such 
as the flute, is decidedly - 
beneficient. It gives exercise to the respiratory 
organs, thereby strengthening the chest and the 
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vital organs. Physicians now, who treat pulmon- 
ary affections, make use of respiratory tubes during 
their treatment, considering them as indispensable 
auxiliaries, and they assert that no organ of the 
body can become permanently diseased if sufficient- 
ly exercised, and it is well known that among the 
Germans, who are a musical nation, consumption is 
seldom known. 

In speaking of the origin of the different im- 
provements upon this favorite and beautiful instru- 
ment, we cannot reasonably conclude our article 
without briefly adverting to a few cireumstances 
which gradually led to the grand and ultimate per- 
fection of intonation upon the flute. The German 
one-keyed flute was in exclusive use for several 
centuries, and when three extra keys were applied 
by a celebrated English manufacturer, it was con- 
sidered by the profession as a glaring innovation 
which deprived the flute of much of its peculiar 
sweetness of expression. The innovation, however, 
soon made its way into general use, and in progress 
of time other keys were added until the flute was 
not considered complete without from eight to 
twelve keys. Modern musical taste, however; re- 
quired more strength and body of tone for orches- 
tral accompaniments than had heretofore been at- 
tained upon the flute, and Nicholson, a gentleman 
eminent in his profession, conceived the idea of so 
enlarging the perforations or finger- holes as to bring 
about this much desired improvement. He was to 
a certain extent successful, that is, Nicholson’s flute 
could be performed upon with beautiful effect ; if 
a right judgment were used in selection of keys 
and passages, wherein the natural imperfections of 
the instrument could be avoided, and it is to this 
circumstance that we are indebted for the present 
perfect flute. Mr. Boehm, the inventor of the flute 
which has his name, is a native of Munich, Ger- 
many, and it was while attending a concert of Mr. 
Nicholson, in London, that he conceived the idea of 
constructing for himself a flute, but with all the 
perforations alike. He succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations—and notwithstanding he 
met with many discouragements in the way of op- 
position from professors of the instrument, and the 
difficulties of overcoming the prejudices of work- 
men. The Boehm flute is now used by all the 
more intelligent professors and amateurs both in 
this country and Europe. The Boehm flute is an in- 
strument in the construction of which the size and 
situation of the holes is preserved inviolate, there- 
by rendering its every note full, rich, and mellow 
in tone so perfectly as to fit it for accompanying 
the most correct stringed instrument, and the best 
trained voices. The machinery used by the fingers 
instead of keys, like those of the old flute, gives fa- 
cilities, resources, and varieties of performance and 
execution utterly impossible on the old instrument. 
Difficulties which on the common flute are almost 
insurmountable, are on the Boehin removed, and no 
new ones created in their places. It is a most beau- 
ful and perfect wind instrument, and will eventu- 
ally supersede all the others in use. 

To those of our readers who may desire to 
obtain this flute, or who may wish for further 
information on the subject, we would inform them 
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that Mr. A. G. Badger, of 181 Broadway, of this 
city, who has been pre-eminently successful in the 
manufacture of the Boehm Flute, publishes gratu- 
itously, general instructions whereby the amateur 
of the flute can acquire a manly port, and well de- 
veloped chest, by the use of the flute; also circulars 
descriptive of the instrument. 


HABIT. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 


Tae word is in constant use, the phenomena in- 
tended by it are familiar to every one’s experience, 
and it is subjected to examination and discussion, 
more or less formally, by the writers who methodi- 
cally investigate the conduct of men, and the laws 
of human nature ; yet, the questions involved in the 
subject are by no means settled. In mere verbal 
definitions there is sufficient agreement ; but science 
has not yet afforded a logical definition of the term, 
or a philosophical explication of the law ; its facts 
and manifestations have not been analyzed to sim- 
plicity and exactitude ; their various kinds have not 
been classified according to their differences, ends 
and causes ; nor has induction ascertained the most 
general law or fact in which all the particular spe- 
cies are contained. 

The authorities which have aimed most at defi- 
niteness of exposition have been most inaccurate ; 
and those that have best avoided false definitions 
have been most vague and unmeaning. 

In the first class is Reid, who defines Habit to be 
“a facility of doing a thing, acquired by having 
done it frequently;” but, conscious of the error 
which, however, he can only confess, not correct, 
he adds, “ this definition is sufficient for the habits 
of art, but the habits that may be called principles 
of action (meaning habits of the moral and instinc- 
tive faculties) must give more than a facility, they 
must give an inclination, an impulse to do the ac- 
tions.” In this he is so far right. The notion of 
facility and impulsiveness as definitions of habit are 
false in as many cases as they are true, and for any 
of the services of system are totally useless. 


To avoid such contradictions, the other class of 
writers resort to words which mean nothing at all, 
or, at least, answer no want in the matter demand- 
ing explanation. Thus, Bostock says, ‘‘ Habit may 
be defined a peculiar state of the mind or body, in- 
duced by the frequent repetition of the same act.” 
Webster—“ a disposition or condition of the mind 
or body, acquired by custom or the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same act.” Dunglison copies Bostock, 
but like Reid feels the difficulties, and states them 
generally to the same effect, remarking that “the 
functions of the frame are variously modified by 
this disposition—being at times greatly increased in 
energy and rapidity ; at others, largely diminished, 
And the metaphysicians are as much embarrassed 
as the lexicographers and physioligists. They con- 
fess it: Reid says, “I do not believe that we will 
ever be able to assign the physical causes of either 
instinct or habit ; both seem to be parts ef our ori- 
ginal constitution ; their end and use are evident, 
but we can assign no cause except the will of the 
Creator.” Dr. Chalmers speaks to the same effect 
of Dr. Thomas Brown's theory ; and the treatment 








of the question by the metaphysicians, generally, he 
characterizes as “an obscure and profitless specu- 
lation.” 

The difficulties of definition and comprehension 
encountered by systematic thinkers, are also be- 
trayed by the proverbs which express the popular 
apprehension of the subject. One adage has it that 
“Practice makes perfect ;” but this is corrected, 
and, as a general proposition, contradicted, by 
another, which declares that while “ Habit strength- 
ens (or perfects) reason, it blunts feeling.” And 
still a third and different one is in use to cover a 
broader operation of the law, to wit—* Habit is a 
second nature.” In these maxims, which embody 
the world’s practical wisdom, the same variety of 
office and effect are recoguized which confuses 
scientific speculation, viz., the power of Habit in 
training and developing the intellectual and volun- 
tary faculties of mind and body ; its unlike action 
upon the understanding and some of the emotions 
and physical feelings; and its very notable power 
of altering the whole moral character and mental 
method and drift, while it leaves the intrinsic con- 
stitution of the man unchanged. 


For the ready use of the world’s business these 
maxims amount to a tolerable practical philosophy 
of the law. But if the common and uncultured 
philosophy of experience does, because it must, an- 
swer the most obvious and ordinary necessities of 
life, it is, nevertheless, to science, demonstrative, 
exact and symmetrical, that we look for the highest 
and best forms of truth. 


To indicate the defects of both the empirical and 
systematic oracles concerning our subject, let us 
notice the several specific varieties apparent in the 
offices and effects of this great law of man’s mani- 
fold life. Without regarding rank in the order of 
presentment, such distinctions as the following are 
obvious :—Habit quickens and strengthens the five 
external senses. The practical eye of the sailor 
discovers a distant sail, its nation, size, character, 
and bearing in what to the landsman is a mere 
speck on the horizon. The savage, sharpened by 
the training of his forest-life, distinguishes sounds 
in the general stillness which are absolutely inau- 
dible to the man brought up in customary indiffer- 
ence to the noises of a crowded city. The same is 
true of the senses of taste and of smell, and emi- 
nently so of that of touch, as in the biind. But, on 
the other hand, habit has the directly reverse 
effect upon the sensibility to cold and heat, and 
the rude contact of hard or hurtful bodies with the 
sensitive surfaces, whether of the skin or internal 
passages. 

It is familiar to every one’s experience and ob- 
servation how much exposure deadens sensibility to 
pain: the eye, while it grows ever more and more 
sensible and capable of those properties of external 
things which are embraced in the act of vision, by 
their repeated impression upon the visual nerve, at 
the same time becomes more insensible to the hurt- 
ful glare of heat and light by exposure to them. So 
the palate learns to bear the most acrid substances 
with indifference, while the perception and appre- 
ciation of sapid qualities as regularly improves. 
The wine-bibber discerns the age and country of 





his favorite beverage by tasting only a few drops; 
and the gourmand is a miracle of acuteness in 
all the mystery of cookery and catering. Here, a 
nerve almost callous to the fiery fierceness of 
alcohol and cayenne, coexists with another nerve 
capable of a delicacy of discernment which the 
water-drinking vegetarian can scarcely imagine or 
believe. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more inaccurate than 
the general statement that habit blunts sensation ; 
for while some sensations are so diminished in 
acuteness, others are as tly sharpened 
Nor is the notion a whit more correct when ap- 
plied to the feelings of the soul than to those of 
the body. Habit does not blunt the feeling of love, 
pride, devotion, or covetousness ; but quickens and 
strengthens them. And the same is true of all the 
affections and instincts, which, in general, we call 
feelings. 

Again: The pain of a burn or blow abates 
steadily while it lingers, until it entirely subsides, 
but hunger and thirst unsatisfied go on from mere 
uneasiness, through pain and agony, up to madness. 
In this case, neither the abatement of sensibility 
nor the change of nature, affirmed by the common 
proverbs, have any place or power. 

Again: Love, devotion, compassion, grow in 
vigor with all regular exercise ; but grief, shame, 
and remorse as naturally exhaust themselves by 
their own indulgence. So, frequency and persist- 
ency of action are just as different in their effects 
upon the various faculties of the moral nature as 
upon the diverse physical organization. Indeed, it 
is most probable that custom, or habit, or frequency 
of repeti.ion, or persistency of causes and condi- 
tions, (we are indifferent to mere verbal distine- 
tions,) varies in results and effects with all variety 
in the nature of the faculties concerned. 

But not only every different class of powers, and 
probably every separate power, is affected differ- 
ently from every other, but each feeling and faculty 
is within itself capable of remarkable modifications 
by the agency fur which we have but this one 
name. Thus, practice confers facility of movement 
upon the muscles of voluntary motion, as in the 
organs of speech and the fingers of an accomplished 
pianist, but without proportionate or considerable 
increase of their strength. On the other hand, the 
training of the porter, blacksmith and drayman 
gives its increase in the kind exercised and de- 
manded in their work—strength, massive force, and 
endurance, without facility or rapidity of move- 
ment. Again: both these modes of increase may 
combine, and the appropriate exercise will develop 
at once rapidity and robust energy in the same ac- 
tion, as in the stage dancer and the pugilist. 

A similar policy of this law is apparent in the 
working of the intellectual faculties. Readiness, 
dexterity, rapidity of thought and celerity of com- 
bination result from an adapted method of exer- 
cise; of which the clearest examples are in the 
powers employed in the arts of poetry and popular 
oratory, and in the several departments of the fine 
arts. In other combinations and uses the reason- 
ing faculties gain massive force and robust endur- 
ance; and, in yet other cases, this strength and 
that agility may be blended and cultivated by the 
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appropriately mixed modes of menjgl action, of 
which the higher styles of poetry, and eminent 
powers of forensic and parliamentary debate, fur- 
nish illustrations. 

To the effect of custom here on the mind, as in 
the muscles and external senses, the notion of in- 
creased facility, or increased force, or both, applies 
sufficiently well for ordinary purposes, but as a 
definition of habit to answer the ends of strict study, 
as we have already seen, it is not exact enough 
even where it suits best, and is totally fallacious as 
a general apprehension. 

But the capital failure of all the formal explica- 
tions is ir the fact that they make no account of 
the increased obedience of the intellectual and vo- 
luntary powers, and the increased resistance of the 
moral and instinctive faculties, to the will, under 
the strengthening influence of habit. It is, indeed, 
just here that Reid’s hope of understanding the law 
breaks down, and it is just here, too, if anywhere, 
that a true philosophy becomes important to all the 
ends of knowledge, both for speculative and prac- 
tical purposes. 

It- is manifest that the voluntary powers—the 
muscles of locomotion, and the perceptive and rea- 
soning faculties—become continually more obe- 
dient and more prompt in their service, as their ac- 
tivity and energy are augmented by frequent ex- 
ercise ; while, on the contrary, the affeetions and 
instincts grow, at every stage of increase by indul- 
gence, more and more ungovernable by the reason. 
Cowardice, temper, and parental tenderness, for in- 
stance, may be cultivated till they obtain the abso- 
lute mastery in their paroxysms, though the victim 
be sane and fully conscious of his slavery. Here, 
the impulsiveness, the loss of liberty, resulting from 
habitual action, claims due consideration, and is to 
be accounted for, if it can be; but we look in vain 
for light to the teachings of physiologists, meta- 
physicians and moralists. The New Testament, in 
a hundred ways, teaches that sin is bondage, and 
the adage “ Habit is a second nature” is capable of 
a similar rendering ; but systematic philosophy has 
not obtained any available hold of this great fact. 
It is not denied that writers and thinkers recog- 
nize, in some particular instances, the increased 
freedom of the free faculties, and the irresistible 
impulsiveness of the propensities of our nature, 
under the law of habit ; nor, that they understand the 
stability of character induced by the force of cus- 
tom ; but, it is none the less clear that they do not 
know how to dispose of the facts which they en- 
counter, or to provide for them in their systems, ac- 
cording to principles evident or demonstrable, and 
in such method as might render all the service of 
scientific truth. 

[To be continued.) 


Home Department. 











THE NAME OF MOTHER. 


[ What a world of care, pleasure and anxiety is 
wrapped up in that one word moruer! What a 
sacred and yet what a lightly spoken name. It 
embodies, or rather ensbrines, all our early recol- 
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lections, and is as a sun to illumine the stirring 
little universe of our young life. As we turn back 
our gaze from the cares and responsibilities of 
manhood and parentage, we see that gentle being 
watching over our joys and sorrows like the spirit 
of omnipresent vigilance and love, which leads us 
to double diligence, that we may repay upon our 
children the debt we can in no other way repay to 
her. The following home-stanzas are too good 
and too true to be lost, and to the nervous and im- 
patient mother we commend the moral.]} 


LITTLE THINGS, 





BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Oh! mother, get my bonnet, do, 
I want to go and play ; 

And hurry, motber, tie my shoe, 
Or sis will run away. 


Ob! mother, do untie this string, 
Itis a hateful knot: 

And tell me where I put my sling— 
I really have forgot. 


Mother, see here, my dress is loose, 
I wish you'd hook it up; 

Oh dear! | want a drink so bad; 
Ma, take me down the cup. 


Mother, I want a long, strong string, 
To make my kite fly high; 

Give me more paper for the tail, 
Pll make it reach the sky. 


I’ve cut my finger, mother—oh! 
Do tie a rag upon it; 

And, mother, here—do sew this string 
Again upon my bonnet. 


And, mother, sew this button on 
My panis—see how they look ; 
And mother, stick those leaves aguin 
Into my spelling-book. 


Oh! mother, mother, comb my hair 
And wash my face right clean; 

We girls are all a-going to walk 
To-night upon the green, 


To-night, just after school, you know— 
The mistress said we might ; 

And, mother, I must have some cakes, 
And cheese, to fix things right, 


Oh! mother, pick these stitches up— 
Uve dropped a half a score— 

And see, there’s one all ravell’d down 
A dozen rounds or more, 


Mother, where is my jumping-rope ? 
Mother, where is my hat? 

Mother, come help me, build my house. 
Mother, John plagues my cat. 


Thus, hour by hour and day by day, 
These little things intrude, 

Till many a mother’s anxious heart 
Is weary and subdued, 


And to her ever-troubled ear 
The sacred name of mother, 

By being ever dwelt upon, 
Sounds worse than any other. 


But let each mother pause and think 
How much she has at stake ; 

How many thousand tiny drops 
It takes to fill a lake. 





Remembering that her noisy boy 
A statesman bold may be; 

And, strong in truth and right, may teach 
A nation to be free. 


With glowing words of eloquence 
Maintain Jehovah’s plan, 

Till vice shall hide its head for shame, 
And nations bless the man, 


Or, when her head is growing gray, 
That daughter, kind and true, 
With feeling heart and ready band 

. Her“ little things ” will do. 


Let these reflections nerve and cheer 
Each weary, fainting one, 

With patient hope to do her work, 
Till all her work is done. 


For not on earth can there be found, 
Through all life’s varied plan, 

A nobler, greater work than hers, 
Who rears an honest man. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 


BY HENRY WARD BeecueR. ([Continued.] 








VL—MEN ACTING IN RELIGIOUS PARTIES. 

Christendom is divided into parties. They are 
called sects, but they are just what parties are in 
politics. 

To the uttermost, the principle of this discourse 
applies to men acting in behalf of sects. That 
which is fair between man and man is fair between 
sects. A clergyman has no more right to slander 
a rival denomination than he has a rival clergyman. 
Hatred is just as sinful toward another church, as 
it is toward an individual. Lying and misrepresen- 
tation are just as culpable if employed in religious 
controversies, as if employed in the furtherance of 
one’s private affairs. We are bound to study the 
peace of other denominations ; to respect the feel- 
ings of their members; to conduct toward them 
upon the same principles of honor and affection 
that we do toward the members of our church. 

If men, on the other hand, cloak the sins of un- 
charitableness, of hatred, of slander, of meanness 
and envy, of insidious and selfish opposition, under 
the pretence of religious duty, the guilt is not les- 
sened but augmented. For Religion is then itself 
slandered and made to appear the advocate of 
those very abominations which it is her mission to 
remove ! 


What shall be said of an attempt to propagate 
a religion of peace by violence ? of love, by bicker- 
ings and hatred? of gentleness, by rancorous de- 
bate? of purity, by every distempered passion! of 
benevolence, by the utter want of charity and the 
ample indulgence of all-devouring selfishness ? 

It matters not that you stand in a mighty broth- 
erhood. God will search every man out by him- 
self; and each man personally will answer to God 
for his misdeeds, which he performed in common 
with all the members of his sect ! 

Though hand be joined in hand, the wicked shall 
not be unpunished. 

VIL—CRIMES OF CONFEDERACY. 
More nearly than in any other case, men ap- 
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proach to just opinion in respect to confederated 
criminals. 

A crew of pirates are regarded as individuals in 
guilt; a band of robbers is regarded as so many 
persons. A set of conspirators, as so many sepa- 
rate villains. This guilt and the whole of it, is set 
down, not to the crew—the band, the set, but to 
each man ; and there is no general guilt; nothing 
over and above the guilt of each person. 

These men live outside of society ; their pursuits 
are not connected with our own, but opposed to 
them. The haze of selfishness does not obstruct 
our vision when we examine them, and we estimate 
conduct, and measure desert without seducing bias, 
and with presumptive truthfulness. 

But as we draw near, and enter the precincts of 
society, we often judge ourselves in judging others- 
The latent but vivid impression, that, in striking 
others, the blow will rebound upon ourselves, stag- 
gers the impartial directness of our judgment, and 
infects it with an evasive liberality—a charity for 
other’s faults arising from a fear of exposing our own- 

Hence, very different opinions prevail upon 
questions which stand upon the same foundation, 
Arson, burglary, assault, and murder, committed by 
a crew of pirates, or by a gang of robbers, are con- 
centrated upon each man. If they are committed 
by a mob, they are distributed. The mob is guilty 
of the whole crime; the men of only a fractional, 
and often, infinitesimal portion. 

Thus, in thousands of instances, the most flagi- 
tous crimes have occurred upon the largest scale 
and no one has been guilty of them! 

When God sits in judgment upon these things, he 
will not understand the meaning of the word, mob; 
he will deal with the men, one by one; each man, 
will have robbed, burned, assaulted, beaten or mur- 
dered! This extemporaneous piracy, like any 
other ; this off-hand robbery, like professional rob- 
bery, will be traced back from the gulf of multitude, 
to the river; and from the main river to the tribu- 
taries, and thence to the several fountains or springs 
which issued them. 

In an impartial judgment of such civil outrages, 
there will be a different apportionment of guilt 
from any known here. It is now the fashion to let 
the seed-sower pass unthought of; and the plotters 
who blew the kindling blaze, and those who coolly 
and deliberately and with a purpose set on foot the 
evil. But if some hair-brained wretch, hearing the 
tumult, rushes from his shop, guiltless of thinking 
evil, and guiltless of thinking at all, and goes off like 
a rocket, he is seized—and perchance only he—while 
the real conspirators are hidden,—or unsuspected. 

Those men who throw out permissive speeches, 
favoring and savoring of misrule, stand first in time 
and only second in guilt. 

In a society like that of the U. States, where so 
many are proprietors, where the interests of a vast 
majerity require a just and lawful government, uni- 
form and steadfast, it is usually impossible for bad 
men alone to raise a mob. It is not until they 
have intimations of liberty from sober citizens; it is 
not until they feel the reins slacking upon their 
neck, that they think of rising. Permissive speeches 














of good men are the beginning of the intestine trea- 
son! These are the flags hung out of the fortress 
window to assure the enemy that he has friends 
within, I press this truth home to every good 
citizen,—that every word spoken by you, tending 
immediately or remotely, to unsettle men’s minds 
in the observance of peace and order, is the first 
contribution to those clouds whose deluge spreads 
far and wide—those freshets of Hell! 

Next to these, stand the god-fathers of mobs, 
those who gather up, shape and aim the materials. 
Let us draw forth some of these. 

One man, detests the tranquillity of peaceable 
life—there is nothing doing when no mischievous 
enterprise is on foot. He wants air and exercise, 
Anything for a smart brush. The first breeze and 
the signs of a squall bring him out, as night sets loose 
bats, and storms bring forth the screaming sea- birds, 

Another has a personal hatred to revenge. There 
is no road to his victim in a peaceful time. Confu- 
sion is fruitful in opportuities of evil. There are 
others who have no special and individual hatred 
to pursue; and do not really wish to see society 
broken up—but whose interests require society to 
exist in a low state, and with a feebler tone and 
constitution of morals. In every community there 
is a class of men whose business is created by 
men’s animal appetites ; and such business is usually 
lucrative, because, above all other desires, men are 
profusely indulgent to their baser inclinations, 
Whatever circumscribes the bounds of passion, 
whatever regulates, sobers, and essentially im- 
proves men, damages all form of business depen- 
dent on vice. Social depravities are a vast morass 
in which rise, and from which flow out on every 
hand the streams to turn many a wheel. If you 
drain the morass, you stop the mill. 

It will be plain, therefore, that a large class 
of men, in every community, will have perpetual 
jealousy of moral movements. They are not friendly 
to churches, nor to reformations, nor to public-spir- 
ited men who are active in them; and it will be 
curious to remark the sliding scale that exists in 
their wishes. One is opposed to extreme measures; 
he believes in temperance, but not in ultra-temper- 
ance—which being translated, means this—I am a 
distiller, or wholesale dealer in liquor—I am quite 
willing that all little petty hucksters be whipped, 
or any other step taken, so long as you do not bring 
about damage to me;—nothing is ultra which does 
not injure me—and that is ultra, which will make 
me odious, my pursuit criminal, and degrade me 
among respectable persons. 

The next man keeps an embellished coffee-house. 
His guage is not set to torrent-topers; his profits 
are reaped from genteel intemperance. There is 
aristocratic liquor and vulgar liquor, and the gentle- 
maa of the hotel-bar, and the first rate Coffee-house 
look down without pity on all reforms of lower 
places, which sweep past without touching them. 

Then come the vulgar houses; the store with a 
room, or corner; the burly room where dirty, jolly 
topers congregate, the penurious shop that displays 
a few crackers and one barrel of rum. So long as 
men are bad, they will seek food for appetite ; and 
so long there will be found men who will provide it. 





There has newer yet been a deed imagined so utter- 
ly abominable, that somebody could not be found 
to perform it. There is in the bosom of such men, 
an antagonism to regulated and orderly society 
founded not on metaphysical depravity —but an old 
fashioned, substantial love of lucre. 

To such men, that is welcome which will snap 
bonds, break the influence of religion, or whatever 
will untie society above, and let it down into their 
possession. They will, therefore, in elections; in 
all questions for public decision, in all efforts for 
disorder, be found banded together, and pursuing, 
by an instinct as unerring as that by which the 
tiger traces blood, any course which will favor lax 
morals, These remarks afford an explanation of 
what many have remarked as a fact, that, in very 
moral and religious communities, you can find worse 
and more desperate men, than in communities 
where there were less conservative morals. It is 
plain that where good men are in the ascendant 
and use their power, they bear down and strike 
with full strokes, well-aimed, right upon the founda- 
tions on which bad men stand. All but the stur- 
diest disappear. The courageous brute, standing 
out, and fighting with desperation, chafed and irri- 
tated, is worse than he would be in a community 
where the loose notions and lax public sentiment 
permitted him to traffic unmolested. 

But, it is often to be observed, that the class of 
men of whom I speak profess to be in favor of laws» 
and really are, to some extent. They have proper- 
ty; they have some interests at stake; it is for 
their good that a law shall exist that will enforce a 
mortgage ona drank-up farm; that shall give a 
liquor dealer the right to buy tax titles, with the 
very money perhaps, which he received from the 
victim whose land or lot goes to sale. He dreads 
thieves and robbers if they are left free to attack 
him. In short, so far as law is necessary to defend 
and protect him, he wants it; but all law more 
than this impedes his business, and he opposes it. 

Such men as these, rendered keen by encounters 
with law, and watchful by their position, are sure 
to enuff a mob afar off—and rush to the banquet. 

Of all this second class of men concerned in mobs, 
it may be said that they are the chiefest criminals. 
There is among them more precision of purpose; 
less impulse and more cool suggestion; more ma- 
lignant mischief and less outright courage. They 
go around and ply the irritable; they mark out the 
plan. The men who bring mobs to the breaking 
point, usually dare not openly head them. They 

| will not themselves strike a blow, but lurk in the 
background, set’others on, secrete their own agency ; 
and, after the storm has burst, they reappear in 
society, walk up and down among men, and per- 
haps sit in judgment on the actors in the mob, and 
help to shape a public sentiment to suit their own 
purposes ! 


[Te be Continued. } 





The true secret of all the crimes that disgrace 
society “and make countless thousands mourn,” 
is the predominance of the animal propensities over 
the moral sentiments. To the restraint of those, 
law is invoked, to the cultivation of these, let edu- 
cation be directed. 
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Boston Notwng. 








Puonetic Teacutnc.—Dr. W. Stone and others 
early in the winter petitioned the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for the introduction into the common 
schools, of the phonetic alphabet, as a means of 
teaching the use of the common alphabet. The pe- 
tition was referred to the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation, who gave a public hearing in the House of 
Representatives on the 3d ultimo. Dr. Stone pre- 
sented a phonetic class of little girls, whose read- 
ing and spelling, with both the phonetic and com- 
mon alphabets, excited great surprise and the live- 
liest applause in a highly intelligent audience, in- 
cluding many ladies. Their ability to spell was 
put to the severest test and came off triumphant. 
Several gentlemen distinguished in the cause of ed- 
ucation, spoke in favor of the reform. Rev. Hub- 
bard Winslow bore testimnoy to the great success 
and value of this mode of teaching, as tested in the 
Phonetic School and its exhibitions. Mr. Amasa 
Walker, Secretary of State, estimated that by the 
saving of time through this mode of teaching each 
generation would gain 400,000 years for the pur- 
pose of education! Messrs. Gardner, of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, Banks, Speaker of the House, Hall, 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, and Abbott, one 
of the public teachers of the city, expressed their 
satisfaction with the exhibition and their belief in 
the advantages of the new mode of teaching ; and 
the redoubtable Elizur Wright contrasted the cha- 
otic confusion of the old alphabet and spelling with 
the more natural and uniform system of Pitman, 
in a speech, which was attentively listened to by 
the committee. He said:—“If we regard our com- 
mon schools as noble institutions, worthy objects of 
State legislation, can anything be worthier of your 
intense consideration and your prompt encourage- 
ment, than an improvement in the means of educa- 
tion, which enables our schools to begin where they 
now mostly leave off, and makes the bulk of their 
present acquirements the common property of the 
people ¢” 

There was point too in his closing sentence :—*“ If 
intelligence is the life-blood of republics, here is an 
insurance of complete and perpetual vitality, a dif- 
fusion of the blessing so wide and free that no inter- 
diction can deprive the veriest sLave of participa- 
tion in it.” 





New Enoranp Scuoot or Desien For Womey.— 
We have once or twice before alluded to this ex- 
cellent institution. It is full of pupils, who are en- 
thusiastically devoted to the study of the new art, 
which grows so rapidly and wondrously under their 
fingers, surprising themselves as well as all who 
note froma time to time their progress, From the 
simplest elementary combinatious of lines, angles 
and curves in given numbers, they have been led 
on, under the sure guidance of the teacher, to the 
designing and executing with free, bold, delicate 
hand, of truly complicated and harmonious ara- 
besque, so that one wonders to find how generally 
this latent talent has been distributed among our sis- 
ters. We have seen specimens of the work of some of 
the most forward classes, (and the foremost begun 
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not six months since,) which would do credit to a 
practiced artist. These designs thus far have been 
mere exercises in the development of variety out of 
unity of form, and in disciplining the band into a 
free and graceful obedience to the mind’s designs. 
But some of the classes are already commencing 
the designing of patterns for various practical ends, 
and we doubt not that before long the manufactur- 
ers of calicoes and laces, the jewellers, the music 
engravers, &c, will come to this fertile school to 
replenish their varieties of style and pattern for 
their various wares. Here is at once an opening of 
great artistic activity among us, and of new chan- 
ces of remunerative employment to the hitherto so 
wrongly excluded and dependent gentler half of 
mankind. 





Orrn Communtoy.—Mr. Atcort's “ conversations ” 
have been fully attended and with great interest. 
They have been highly successful in the eliciting of 
a great variety of frank-spoken individualities, often 
in strong contrast, and yet within the bounds of 
mutual courtesy, harmonized by a eertain large and 
catholic and humane general tone. Mr. A. is a 
true admirer of human souls and skillful in getting 
at them and helping them to appear what they 
are. 

We learn that the nucleus of a similar move- 
ment has already been formed in Boston. 





Femate Preacuinc.—Miss Aytornette Brown, 
a graduate of the Theological SchooFin the Oberlin 
Institute, preached to a very large audience in the 
Melodeon on Sunday, and with great acceptance. 
Her voice was distinctly heard in all parts of the 
house, though she had preached or lectured eleven 
times in the twelve preceding days) She has also 
lectured one evening in Boston on the political 
rights and duties of woman. 





Music anp Turatricats.—The temples of the 
Muses, secular and sacred, lyric and dramatic, have 
been thronged all winter to an unprecedented de- 
gree. No one could doubt the love of Bostonians 
for the higher and more artistic kinds of amuse. 
ments, who witnessed the fact of four most crowd- 
ed concerts of the first class during the afternoon 
and evening of a single Saturday. In the afternoon 
the Melodeon was packed full of listeners to the 
rehearsal of the “Germania Society,” who performed 
a symphony of Beethoven, with other choice or- 
chestral pieces; while at the same time every tier 
of the Boston Theater was filled by the audience 
of the Italian “ Artists’ Operatic Union,” to hear 
the Stabat Mater and other selections sung by 
Bosio, Badiali, Bettini, and the rest. In the eve- 
ning one vast audience listened to the orches- 
tra of the “ Musical Fund Society,” assisted by 
Mrs. Bostwick, in the Tremont Temple, while 
another enjoyed the novel entertainment of the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” read by Miss Kim- 
beriy, with the illustration of Mendelssohn's exqui- 
site music, played by the “Germanians.” The same 
afternoon we encountered fluods of people pouring 
out from the dramatic performance at the Museum. 
These things are as good as Temperance laws and 
pledges ; for it is the barrenness of men’s lives, the 








craving for excitement, that drives them to the in- 
toxicating glass, and here is the office fulfilled by 
exeitemente of a refining, elevating, wholesome 
tendency. 

A new weekly journal, devoted to Music and the 
Fine Arts, to be edited and published by Mr. John 
8. Dwight, is announced in Boston. 





Brackert’s Grove. This exquisite work has 
called forth a very generous public eulogium from 
the well-known sculptor, Horatio Greenough, which 
has led to an effort, likely to result in the purchase 
of the group, at the price of $3,000, for the Boston 
Atheneum. Our notice of this work in the last 
number was sadly misprinted. Thus we were 
made to say “ oratorical,” when we wrote “ anatom- 
ical, &e. 


Cuents of the Aonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


PoutticaL Summary.—The session of Congress 
bas thus far passed with little excitement, and the 
adoption of no important measures. A personal 
debate between Mr. Rhett of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Clemens of Alabama, has given some relief to 
the prevailing monotony of the Senate. The sub- 
ject of discussion was the relation of the respective 
gentlemen to the compromise measures of the last 
Congress and the preservation of the Union. The 
debate continued for nearly the whole of two days, 
when the question was finally laid upon the table 
by a decided majority. After a great deal of 
mutual recrimination, Mr. Rhett stated that he 
should not challenge his adversary, as he was op- 
posed to the practice of dueling by his religious 
convictions and his position in the church. In reply, 
Mr. Clemens said, that he respected the motive, 
and if he had been aware of the religious professions 
of Mr. Rhett, he should have abstained from the 
use of irritating language. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island adjourned on 
the 20th of February, after a session of seven weeks 
Among the acts passed, which indicate a progres- 
sive spirit in legislation, was a law substituting im- 
prisonment for life in the place of Capital Punish- 
ment. An act was also passed requesting the 
Congressional Delegation of the State, to procure 
the abolition of the spirit ration in the United 
States Navy. The Maine Liquor Law, which passed 
the House after no little dodging and twisting, was 
finally lost in the Senate. The whole matter is 
now once more brought before the people, who it 
is believed will take effectual measures to secure 
the passage of the law at the next session of the 
Legislature. The bill to abolish Imprisonment for 
Debt, which passed the Senate at a previous session, 
was defeated in the House, by a strong vote. 

The Homestead Exemption bill has passed in 
the New Jersey Senate, only two Whigs voting 
with three Democrats in the negative. No doubt 
is entertained of its passage in the House. It will 
be recollected that the bill secures a homestead 
worth $1,000 from execution for debt. 
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A large meeting of persons in favor of the elec- 
tion of Daniel Webster to the next Presidency, was 
held in Metropolitan Hall, on the evening of March 
5th. A series of spirited resolutions were adopted 
by acclamation, after the meeting had been ad- 
dressed by several distinguished Whig politicians. 





Kossvuta 1x Crxcixxati.—During his stay in Cin- 
cinnati, Kossuth received a great variety of deputa- 
tions, and addressed them all with his usual fertile 
and glowing eloquence. In his address to the Ladies’ 
Hungarian Association, Kossuth pays a feeling tes- 
timonial to the character of woman, as follows: 

“ Because, bowing with deep respect before this 
blooming circle, I cannot forbear to believe that it 
is more than a delegation which I have the honor to 
address, and thus receiving this pledge of your 
sympathy for poor Hungary, I have full reason to 
believe that there is an additional benefit in the 
very mannerof this pledge. You know, Ladies, 
that the proud Sovereigns of the earth wearing 
crowns, which, by-and by, had become a mark of 
oppression and not of dignity, (you know that the 
crowned Sovereigns are not very fond of republics 
or any community of social habits, with common 
humanity,) that their very wedding-days are cele- 
brated ‘ per procural’ by delegation. 

“Here, the people are sovereign, and you, ladies, 
are the sovereigns of the sovereign. And still you 
come, in person, to betroth publicly your sympathy 
to the sacred cause of Liberty; I pledge the honor 
of my bleeding nation, whom you thus honor and 
bless, that it will never give you any motive to di- 
vorce. 

“ Ladies, I am often told that in this happy coun- 
try the ladies rule: it is the lot of beauty to be flat- 
tered too much—ladies so high minded as you prove 
to be, cannot take flattery ; it must be rather a bore 
to them—dull business, indeed, I know. I hope, 
therefore, to be excused for not flattering you. I 
honor you too much to flatter you. 

“ Allow me, therefore, tosay that indeed I don't 
know if it be really true that in America the ladies 
rule. I rather feel inclined to doubt about it, pre- 
cisely because | heard it so often avowed by the 
gentlemen of America. I have the experience that 
precisely these men let themselves be the least 
ruled by the ladies who speak the most about being 
ruled ; and those are the most ruled who give them- 
selves the ridiculous air of petty domestic tyrants 
before the world. But however this may be, so 
much I know, that every just cause must thrive to 
which you bestow your tender care; there is the 
blessing power of love in everything which you do, 
and love is the almighty principle of all vitality in 
heaven and on earth; it is love by which the Al- 
mighty himself rules the boundless universe. 

“ Man does many things by calculation, or with in- 
diflerence ; the tender heart of woman nothing but 
love ; in your tears and your smiles, in your sorrowr, 
and in your joys, there is always love; and herein 
lies the magic of your omnipotence; it is like the 
warming rays of the sun. There is a hill of ice— 
winter has heaped it up, as if it were saying, ‘Sun, 
I defy thee; upon my icy breast thy power will 
break, and thy very rays will freeze.’ What does 
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the sun? It continues to shine—noiselessly it 
shines on, and shines on, and the ice hill melts away 
by drops. 

“Oh! let the sun of your love shine upon the ice- 
hill of that policy that believes itself to be wise be- 
cause it is cold. Believe me, ladies, the love of 
your tender hearts bestowed upon oppressed na- 
tions, is more wise than all the supposed wisdom of 
cold policy.” 





Tae Sreamer Battio at Wasutncton.—The 
steamship Baltic, Capt. Comstock, has paid a festive 
visit to the city of Washington, for the purpose of 
exciting an interest in the members of Congress 
in favor of an Ocean Steam Navigation. She is 
the largest steamer that has ever floated on the 
Potomac. The guests consisted of many of our City 
dignitaries—Ex-Mayor Mickle, Morgan Morgans, 
Esq., Ex-President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
several members of the present and late Common 
Council ; Heads of Departments ; Chas. King, Pres- 
ident of Columbia College ; George Blunt, Esq., and 
many other persons of note. 

On her arrival in the Potomac, she anchored off 
Alexandria, six miles from the Capital, whither the 
passengers were conveyed on three steamboats. 
This was as far up the river as she could safely go, 

She was visited by the President of the United 
States, Messrs. Hall, Crittenden, Conrad and Gra- 
ham, of the Cabinet; the Spanish, Russian, British, 
French and Brazilian Ministers ; General Scott, (in 
citizen's dress,) Commodore Morris, the Mayors of 
Washington and Baltimore and the Councils of the 
two cities, the Members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, their officers, the representatives of the Press, 
and a large number of invited guests, including a 
full quota of the gentler sex. 

After a week in the Potomac, the Baltic returned 
to take her regular place in the Collins line of Liv- 
erpool steamers. 





Revotution 1x Utau.—News has been received 
from the Great Salt Lake of a revolution. It is 
said that the Mormons were arming and fortifying 
themselves, and had published a Declaration of In- 
dependence, in which they asserted their full deter- 
mination to set up a republic for themselves. 

The people are neariy in a state of outlawry, and 
freely declare their hatred of the General Govern- 
ment. At the same time they are preparing to re- 
sist all authority from without by fortifying their 
settlement. The United States Territorial officers 
have ail left. 

[Mr. Bernuiser, the delegate at Washington, 
from Utah, denies the truth of these rumors. ] 





Liquor Law 1x Maine.—Recent efforts for the 
execution of the Liquor Law in Wiscasset have re- 
sulted in the entire suppression of the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks for beverage. Three rumsellers 
stand convicted on the third case ; one has appealed, 
by giving bonds. One was committed for 60 days, 
in default of payment. The amount of fines, ex- 
clusive of appealed cases paid over to the town is 
$120—besides cost of suits, $20. The citizens held 
a meeting at Franklin Hull, and unanimously sus- 
tained the Prosecuting Committee. 





McCormicx’s Reaper.—Mr. McCormick, the far- 
famed inventor of the Virginia Reaper, which has 
made so much furor at the London Exhibition, has 
gained another suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, eustaining his title as an original in- 
ventor. This was an appeal from the Circuit Court 
of the United States in Illinois, which had awarded 
to Gray, Mr. McCormick's partner, half the manu- 
facturing profits of the concern, and to Mr. McCor- 
mick one-fourth, The court reversed this award 
unanimously, and awarded to McCormick one-half 
the profits, and to Gray one-fourth of them. 





Liquor on Ratroaps—The Legislature of 
Vermont, at its recent session, enacted a law for- 
bidding the employment of conductors, engineers, 
brakemen, or switchmen, “who shall make use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” If any Com- 
pany within the State fail to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law, they are liable to a prosecu- 
tion, and a fine of from $300 to $3,000. 





Burtpine Assoctations.—Extensive movement 
in favor of a new form of Associations for the bene- 
fit of the less wealthy classes, is prevailing in this 
city. We are not prepared to accept the high com - 
mendations which-are given to these Associations 
by a considerable portion of the public, and will 
present their leading features for the satisfaction of 
our distant readers. The number of Associations 
established, or in process of organization in this 
city, is about forty; and the number of members 
attached to each will not vary much from 500, 
making in all some 20,000 persons, mostly working- 
men, and heads of families, combined, or to be com- 
bined in these organizations. The object of there 
Associations is, by the combination and accumula- 
tion of small capitals, saved by economy from the 
earnings of their members, tp enable the latter, by 
the monthly payment of sums not much exceeding 
their ordinary house-rent, to become the owners of 
their own houses, and to live free of the exactions 
of landlords. They are organized under an act of 
the Legislature specially framed for the purpose. 
Each Association is generally divided into one thou- 
sand shares, and a sum, say $600 or $800, is fixed as 
the full value of each share. In most Associa- 
tions we believe there is no limitation to the num- 
ber of shares which an individual may take. On 
each share he pays an entrance fee of one or two 
dollars and a monthly instalment of $2 50 or $3. 
A time is fixed, varying in the prospectuses of the 
Associations in this city from six to eight years, 
when by means of these monthly installments, with 
compound interest and premiums on loans, the 
shares will have reached their full value ; that is to 
say, when the Association will have in its hands a 
sum sufficient to pay upon each share remaining 
unredeemed, the $600 or $800 proposed at the out- 
set. Then the object of the Association will be 
gained and it will be dissolved. 

The redemption of shares is another term for 
loans made to members who wish to borrow. The 
Association holds a monthly meeting, when the 
the funds in the treasury are offered to be loaned to 
the highest bidders. The question is asked, who 
will give the highest premium for the money upon 
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his share now, instead of waiting till the end of the 
concern? He who bids the most gets it, and he 
receives the cash for his share, or shares, minus the 
premium at which it was struck off to him. Thus, 
for a share which will be worth $800 at the dissolu- 
tion of the Society, he may now receive $600, $500 
or $400, according to his bid, in ready cash. This is, 
however, paid over to him exclusively for the pur- 
pose of buying a lot, or a house and lot, or of build- 
ing a house on a lot previously leased or purchased. 
This property he mortgages to the Association to 
secure the payment of his monthly dues, together 
with the interest upon the share or shares which he 
has thus redeemed. The interest, reckoned at six 
per cent upon the full value of the share, not upon 
the sum which he has received for it, is also paid 
monthly at the same time with the dues. Thus, as 
it is immediately loaned out again, it is compounded 
every month, which increases the rapidity of the 
accumulation, When a borrower fails to pay, the 
Association takes possession of the property and 
rents it if possible, devoting the rent to the pay- 
ment of the defaulter’s dues and interest, in which 
case it is finally his, just as if he had himself paid 
regularly. Provision is also made in cases of death 
ora wish to withdraw, in a manner to guard the 
interests of the Association without infringing on 
the rights or property of the individual members, 





Porctar Leorvnes.—Several different courses of 
lectures have been given in this city, during the 
past month, which have excited more than ordinary 
interest. Among these are the lectures of Dr. 
Kane and Rev. Mr. Bellows, H. W. Beecher, and 
Horace Mann, at the People’s Course, R. W. Emer- 
son’s lectures on the Conduct of Life, and Rev. Dr. 
Dewey’s, on Human Destiny. From Dr. Kane's 
lectures, as reported in the daily papers, we take 
the following :— 

“TI cannot describe the Northern night. Itislike 
painting shadows, and even Turner might hesitate. 
The sky stretched over us, ultra-marine running into 
blue darkness. As the night advanced the great 
vault glittered with perpetual stars. The moon, 
though 16 degrees from the zenith, seered to be 
directly overhead. The temporary dip of some 
part of the zodiacal constellations made it only 
more wonderful. The great host above these shone 
in perfect splendor, During the time we had the 
glorious Aurora Borealis. But it is not the same 
splendid display either of color or light that we see 
at home. It is acondensed nebulosity—a luminous 
cloud in Lancaster Sound, it arched directly over 
us with waving light. But it did not alleviate our 
night, nor cause a dip of the magnetic needle. 
The Parsellini are sometimes striking. I have seen 
the moon surrounded with two halos with diagonal 
bands, and where they touched the haloes there 
were other moons, so that we had eight at a time. 
Suddenly our topography changed. It was like 
scorie of lava—then without definite surface—then 
with serrated margin. On our vessel, changes went 
on. The locker, all the metals were covered with a 
dark substance, like lamp black. Every man looked 
pale as with long sickness. We wearied of doing 
nothing. We paced our little ship like beasts their 
cages. Of the 37 inmates of our vessel, but 8 es- 





caped scurvy. In the midst came the sun and led 
in the happiest day of our wandering. A man 
should know the Arctic winter fully, if he would 
enjoy his blessings at home. It came first very 
little above the horizon. Soon it increased, until 
it rose and sank in our familiar East and West, and 
the night, by the 10th April, left us. Moon and 
stars faded; we had entered on our long Arctic 
day. 





Miscettangous.—The benevolent institution of 
‘Odd Fellows in the United States numbers 200,000 
members. There are 2,835 Lodges and 600 En. 
campments in the United States. The amount of 
revenue for the year 1851 was $1,200,000. The 
amount paid the same year for relief was nearly 
$500,000.—The extent of telegraph lines in the 
United States and Canada, exceeds 1,200 miles, in- 
volving a capital of more than three millions of 
dollars. To work these lines costs annually 720 tons 
of zinc, worth $57,000 ; more than a million pounds 
of nitric acid, worth $117,000, and $27,000 worth of 
mercury, besides a considerable value in sulphuric 
acid, &c. On the line from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 
alone, there were transmitted, in the year 1850, 
$54,559 paid dispatches, and the revenue was 
$73,278.——The contributions to the Washington 
National Monument, during the month of February, 
amounted to $1,069 25. The following blocks have 
been received during the month: From the State of 
Pennsylvania ; from Grand Masonic Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania ; from ladies of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire ; from Independent Order of United Brothers, 
of Maryland.——It is calculated that flax cotton, 
prepared by Claussen’s method, can be furnished 
to the manufacturer at six cents per pound, and 
leave ample margin for profits to those who pro- 
duce the flax and prepare it. In Illinois flax can 
be raised at $5 a ton, and the seed from a ton is 
worth $1. David Kennison, who had fought in 
many of the battles of the Revolution, and is sup- 
posed to be the last survivor of the Boston Tea 
Party, died at the residence of William Mack, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 24th, aged 117, He supported the Free 
Soil party in 1848 ——It is contemplated to hold 
a “great South-western Industrial Exhibition,” in 
New Orleans, in May of next year. Alabama and 
Florida are most active in their preparations. The 
Governor of the former State has appointed dele- 
gates from 30 counties to attend a preliminary 
meeting in New Orleans, in May next The 
Valley of the Mississippi is becoming the principal 
mail route for all the region west and north of Lake 
Superior, including not only the northern part of 
Minnesota Territory, but the portion of British 
America lying between Minnesota aud Hudson's 
Bay. A few weeks since, 150 letters, mostly Brit 
ish, came down in the Pembina mail, to be mailed 
at St. Paul, very wany of them ship letters. 
The emigration to California is having a disastrous 
effect upon the western farmers in the prices of 
labor. In Jackson county, Michigan, 500 young 
men, it is stated, are going to the gold country. 
The excitement is similar in the surrounding coun- 
ties, and farmers have to pay $26 a month and 
board for working hands.——-Chicago is the most 
rapidly growing city in the Western country. It 














has now a population of 40,000, (although but 
28,000 in 1850,) and real estate is selling at higher 
prices than can be obtained anywhere else. Its 
supremacy as the great metropolis of the West will 
not be long a matter of dispute———There are 133 
German papers published in the United States, the 
oldest of which, published in Pennsylvania, has 
been established sixty-three years——The Gradu- 
ates of Amherst College, of the class of 1832, will 
hold a “ vigintal” festival, August 11th, the day 
preceding commencement.——Gov. Ujhazy’s daugh- 
ters, who are highly educated, it is said, may be 
seen daily at work in the cornfield with a hoe, on 
their farm, at New Buda, Iowa, in the spring and 
summer.—Miss Antoinette L. Brown has been 
introduced by Rev. Theodore Parker, to his con- 
gregation on Sunday, in Boston, and she performed 
the service by prayer, and the preaching of a sermon 
from chapter 14 of I. Corinthians, 34, 35. She is a 
graduate of Oberlin University, 21 years old, and 
rather good-looking ——Ex-President Van Buren 
is writing a history of his own life and times, 





FOREIGN. 


Restenation oF THE Barrish Mrvistry.—The 
great political event of the past month has been the 
defeat and resignation of the Russell Ministry on the 
local Militia bill. Lord Palmerston moved that the 
word “local” should be stricken out of the bill, and 
that the proposed force should be perambulatory— 
not confined to England, Scotland or Ireland, but 
should be sent to any quarter of the United King- 
dom where it might be required. Qn this proposi- 
tion of Lord Palmerston the Ministry joined iscue, 
and were defeated on the division by a vote of 136 
against 125. Subsequently to this expression of 
the Commons, Lord John Russell intimated that, 
having lost the confidence of the House, he could 
no longer hold office. The event was wholly unex- 
pected both in and out of Parliament, especially as 
on the previous night Ministers had a decided ma- 
jority on Lord Naas’s motion of a want of confidence, 
arising out of the Clarendon and Burch (the Irish 
editor) affair. The number voting on that occasion 
being 137 for the motion, and 232 against it. The 
new Premier, Earl Derby, better known by his 
former title of Lord Stanley, is a nobleman of un- 
blemished character, high:toned principles and re- 
spectable talents. He has shown commendable 
good sense and appreciation of merit in confiding 
the Chancellorship and leadership of the House of 
Commons to Mr. Disrarii, known to the novel- 
reading public as the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
“ Conigsby,” &c., and decidedly the most brilliant 
debater on his side of the House. He has been 
the architect of his own fortune, and his election 
for this post is a compliment to Literature. The 
appointment of Mr, G. F. Youre, the most zealous 
and indefatigable Protectionist agitator in the King- 
dom, with that of Lord Naas and others of the same 
stripe, leaves no doubt as to the reaffirmance of 
the principle of Protection by the new Ministry. 

The “ Peelites,” or Conservatives who aided in the 
overthrow of the Corn-Laws, seem to be wholly 
left out of the new Administration. The absence 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
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some other veterans, will be remarked with a pang 
by British Conservatives. They will doubtless 
give the new Cabinet a cordial support, but Age 
has claims on them more imperative than those of 
Power. 





Arrack on THE Queen or Spary.— Accounts from 
Spain state that an attempt had been made on the 
life of the Queen. On the 2d of February she 
took her first airing since her confinement, and was 
on her way to the Church of De Allocha, to be 
churched, when an assassin fired a pistol at her, 
the ball from which struck the Queen's shoulder. 
He was arrested. The last accounts state that 
the Queen has recovered from the wound. It ap- 
pears that when the assassin, Martin Merino, ap- 
proached the Queen, he knelt down, and, being in 
clerical robes, (he was in the habit of performing 
services at the church of San Sebastian here,) no 
obstacle was thrown in the way of his design, as it 
was supposed he had a memorial to present to the 
Queen; but when she came clese up, he suddenly 
struck at her with great force with a dagger which 
he had concealed upon him. The Queen mechani- 
cally put forward her arm (perhaps to receive a 
memorial) at the moment, and this probably saved 
her life; the forearm was grazed, and the dress 
torn. 

The weapon struck her on the front part of the 
right side, penetrating through several folds of her 
mantle of velvet and gold, and cutting through the 
stays, the whalebone of which diminished the effect 
of the blow, which it is now hoped has not injured 
any vital organ; the fear was that the liver had 
been wounded. The assassin at the moment of 
striking exclaimed, “Toma, ya tienes bastante !” 
(Take it: you bave now got enough !) 

Martin Merino, who committed this detestable 
crime, was a native of Arnedo, Province of Logro- 
no, sixty-three years of age, an ex-friar of the 
Franciscan Order, but secularized in 1821, on his own 
application. On being removed in a coach to the 
Saladero prison, the cavalry escort which accom. 
panied him had some difficulty in preventing the 
crowd round the palace from doing summary jus- 
tice on him. 

He was perfectly cool, and evinced not the least 
compunction for his act; his only inquiry was; “Is 
the Queen dead !”—and when told she was not, he 
expressed surprise, and said that he had hit her 
hard enough. At other times he was very abusive 
to those who spoke to him, but his general manner 
was that of a cold cynical sneer ; he had performed 
mass at 11 that morning. 

There are very contradictory accounts about him. 
The Espana says that he was of ultra revolutionary 
ideas, and was in a conspiracy against the life of 
Ferdinand VIL, and emigrated in 1823 ; while the 
Gaceta Militar describes him as a Carlist, saying 
that he served as a Captain in the Carlist army 
during the civil war, and came in under the Con- 
vention of Bergara. He had been acting at Madrid 
for some time as assistant-curate, in the Parishes 
of San Sebastian and San Millan. He is eaid to 
have been engaged in an attempt against the life 
of Christina during her regency, but to have failed 
im an opportunity for carrying it out. He was 





executed by the garote on Saturday Feb. 7th, and 
died calmly. 





A Reuicrious Revotvtion.—In Finmarck, which is 
the remotest northern region of Norway, almost 
lost in Arctic snows, a revolution is now raging, 
which, although purely religious, is attended with 
all the disastrous circumstances of political troubles. 
The inhabitants of this desolate region, persuaded 
by Missionaries of some sect whose tenets have not 
transpired, have repudiated Christianity and espe- 
cially the seventh Commandment, banished the 
Priests, and now adopt the doctrines of the Mission- 
aries, who profess to have received them directly 
from Heaven. 

The Bishop of Drontheim, in whose diocese Fin- 
marck is situated, immediately upon receipt of the 
intelligence, dispatched two of his clergy to the 
scene of excitement, who were instructed to show 
the inhabitants into what errors they had fallen. 
These gentlemen arrived, and found that the report 
was less startling than the actual state of things. 
Universal dejection reigned in Finmarck, labor was 
abandoned, the Churches were deserted and the 
Pastors driven away. In the streets and in the 
houses men, women and children lay upon the 
ground, with their garments torn, their heads strewn 
with ashes and bitterly lamenting that until then 
they had lived in a false faith, ignoring the true God 
and meriting eternal suffering. The ecclesiastics 
dispatched by the Bishop apprised him that the 
fanaticism was so obstinate and the confusion so 
profound and universal that they saw no other 
means of preserving the peace of the country and 
saving the inhabitants from their own fury, than 
the intervention of the military power. In conse- 
quence of these representations, the Governor of 
Drontheim has dispatched a high officer of Police 
and an armed force to Finmarck. The result of the 
movement is not yet known. 





Aw Op Curronier.—A letter writer from 
Paris gives a graphic account of a veteran chiffonier, 
one of the class which gains a livelihood by over- 
hauling the rubbish in the streets of large cities. 

“ The oldest of the chiffoniers of Paris, and dean 
of the corporation, died this week. He had attained 
the good old age of seventy-five years, in spite of 
the sleepless nights and the coarse food entailed 
upon him by his nauseous industry. He exercised 
his profession to the last. I have often seen him, 
both late at night and before cock-crow in the 
morning, over heaps of rubbish, and winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff. Once in his life, this man 
found a diamond of price, wedged in between two 
paving-stones. It formed the nucleus of his fortune, 
which descends to his son, a chiffonier like himself, 
but who has neither seen or spoken to his father 
for fifteen years. Whatever may have been his 
offence, he seems to have obtained the paternal for- 
giveness, for he inherits a cottage on the road to 
Italy, and seven bags of silver coins, amounting in 
all to the snug sum of 28,000f. It is said that the son 
will not be weaned from his ancestral pursuit by 
this wealth and consideration. He prefers to con- 
tinue and to end his days as he began them, amid 
putrefying cabbage-leaves and moldering bones, the 





sweepings, the scrapings and the leavings of the 
city’s kitchen, fire-place and table. 





Szanch ror Sm Jonn Franxiin.—News has 
been received of Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, 
dispatched in search of Sir John Franklin, which 
left England to renew her search on the 2d of April 
last. At the date of the letters (8th July) the 
Enterprise was off Cape Prince of Wales. After 
leaving England little way could be made in beat- 
ing with the Enterprise, a vessel built for encoun- 
tering ice, and it took them twenty-six days to 
reach Port Lloyd, (Bonin Islands,) where they re- 
mained ten days—leaving on the 6th May. On the 
Sist,the southern edge of the ice was reached off 
Cape St. Thaddee. On the 8d June they entered 
the ice, in latitude 68° 25’. After leaving the 
Bonin Islands they experienced very bad weather, 
losing a topmast and several other spars. On en- 
tering the ice they were completely at ite mercy, 
being drifted north. During the drift they were 
carried past Diamond Island at the distance of a 
mile, and were closely beset until the Ist July, 
when they got into open water, and in two days 
reached Cape Prince of Wales, where they found 
the Plover, much shaken from her third winter's 
sojourn in those regions. The Plover had not found 
any traces of Sir John Franklin. There were re- 
ports of white men seen at the source of the Dara- 
bin River. Search was made by Assistant Surgeon 
Adams, but nothing was found. The Plover is ex- 
pected soon with full details of this search, But 
litte further intelligence is expected even from the 
Enterprise. 





Corton rrom Oat Straw.—An amateur chemist 
of Nottingham, while engaged recently in testing the 
Chevalier Claussen’s chemical process of making 
cotton, not having any flax straw at hand, tried it 
upon oat straw. To his astonishment, after the 
silica and gums, which enter into the composition 
of oat straw in greater proportions than in flax, had 
been dissolved, he obtained a large quantity of 
good cotton. The opinion he formed from this and 
subsequent experiments is, that the common straws 
of this country may be profitably converted into 
cotton, thereby adding to the certainty and abund- 
ance of our future supplies. 





Deata or Ropert Biackwoop.—Robert Black- 
wood, one of the famous Edinburgh firm, is just 
dead. An Edinburgh journal says of him: 

A better understanding was never exemplified 
between author and publisher; on the part of the 
former, unbounded confidence, affection and esteem ; 
on the partof the latter, the utmost liberality, 
sagacity and enterprise. Mr. Blackwood died in 
the 44th year of his age. 





The remainder of Mr. Layard’s collection of an- 
tiquities from Nineveh have arrived in London on 
the brigantine Apprentine, from Birssorah. There 
is one piece of sculpture among them far exceeding 
in size anything heretofore brought. It weighs 15 
tons. 


William and Mary Howitt have just published 
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“The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe.” 
It consists of romances, legends, ballads, national 
songs, of Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Iceland. 


Destruction or aN Araican Town.—The town 
of Lagos on the West Coast of Africa was almost 
totally destroyed by the British Squadron, on the 
26th and 27th December. The English ships sus- 
tained severe losses, having 80 men killed and 
66 wounded. This great casualty was caused by 
one of the steamers having grounded within range 
of a battery of 13 guns. These hostilities were 
undertaken in consequence of the King having 
refused to ratify a treaty of peace for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. An immense number of 
natives were killed during the two days’ fighting, 
and the king or chief was deposed and another 
one substituted. 








Miscellaneous Department. 


Loarers.—The natural history of this large and 
interesting class of animal creation was given by 
Rev. William W. Patton, of Hartford, in a lecture 
(one of the people’s course) in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, March 9th, which was listened to with great 
gusto by a large auditory. The lecturer included 
in his caravan all the subjects whose occupation is 
to stand and lounge about town, whether in parlors 
or stables, in mansions inherited from rich ancestors 
or in rum palaces at the points; all the valuable 
individuals whose exploits are in the consuming 
rather than in the producing line. He derived the 
term loafer, as does Webster, from the German 
verb laufen, to walk, supposing that it expresses 
the principal occupation of a loafer, who walks 
about from one place to another. 

A wrong etymology of so important a word is a 
serious matter. We doubt all the grave reasonings 
that have been put forth to show that loafer is de- 
rived from the German. The term was not known 
outside of New York city twenty-five years ago; 
and then, among the boys of the city, the term 
“ Barney” always preceded it. A Barney loafer 
was the term applied by the New York boys to 
fellows too lazy to work, who slept in stables, car- 
penter shops, or under stoops, and would work or 
beg for a sixpence with which to buy a loaf of bread. 
The Barney part of the term seems to us likely to 
have originated with old Barney Deklyn, who used 
to keep a mammeth bakery in Duane-street, be- 
tween Chapel and Church. If this is correct, the 
New York boys merely coupled the name of the 
largest baker in the city with the loaves he sold, as 
the proper designation of the class of citizens whose 
diet consisted principally of that article. As their 
stomachs were much more capacious than their 
purses, they naturally made a great run on Barney's 
bakery, for there they could obtain a larger loaf for 
the price than anywhere else in the city, which 
was a great accommodation to both stomach and 
purse. All the bakers in the city were down on 
honest Barney, but the far-famed class to whom a 
large loaf for a small price was a great object, gave 
him their custom, and while his large loaves gave 











them the name of “loafer,” they well nigh immor- 
talized him by having his own prefixed to theirs, 
as “Barney Loafer.” 


Grueral Yatices. 


Tosacco anD THE MILLENNIUM.—For the encouragement 
of others who would become good missionaries in a good 
work, we publish the following interesting letter :— 

Orspawa, New York. 


Messrs. Fowiers axnp Wetts:—I inclose one dollar, 
and wish you to send me as many of ed best anti-tobacco 
pamphlets as you can for that sum. I have seen those works 
on this subject advertised in the Phrenological Journal— 
one at six, one at twelve, the other at twenty-five cents.* If 
there is ever ty be a millennial time, tobacco, along with 
many other things which prevent healthy physical and in- 
tell | develor must be abandoned, 1 would aid 
in bringing in a better dey, that high day when man shall 
stand a pure and holy being, a fit representative of the Re- 
former, Christ. So let me at least circulate anti-tobacco 
tracts, and speak good words, and send up prayers for the 
success of the many agencies which good men and women 
are employing to make betier the world. | am a poor girl, 
or | would send fifty dollars instead of one. I would like 
at least one of the twenty-five-cent books; for the rest send 
what you think would be most likely to convince common 
users. 

God speed you, and all true-hearted men, in giving truth 
to the world. 














Yours truly, A. G. 

* We may, with propriety, give the titles of these works, 
in this connection, and add, that they were printed without 
the hope of pecuniary profit; but simply to aid in remov- 
ing one of the most common and injurious habits with 
which civilized Christians, or savage barbarians, are afflicted. 
How can it be abolished? Who will help to do it? When? 
Let us begin with “moral suasion,” nor mention the 
“ Maine Liquor Law.” 

Tozsacco; rts History, Natore, ann Errects on the 
Bopy and Minp, with the opinions of Rev. Dr. Nott, L. 
N. Fowler, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon, Horace 
Greeley, Dr. Jennings, O. 8. Fowler, Dr. R. T. Trall, and 
others. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price 25 cents. 

Tue use or Tosacco; its physical, intellectual, and moral 
effects on the human system. By Dr. William A. Alcott. 
Price 12} cents. 

Tonacco ; 1Ts Use axp Asuse. By Jobn Burdell.* Price 
6} cents. 

* Relerring to smoking, this author says—"‘ Some contend that smok- 
ing preserves the teeth from decomposition, and assert, as a reason, that 
hams smoked will be Preserved longer than without its agency ; but 
whoever should attempt to smoke their hogs while living, would be liable 
to be taken up and sent to the Lunatic Asylum.”’ 


Correction.—The advertisement of Murphy’s self-sealing 
envelopes in our last, should read, No, 257 Broadway, in- 
stead of 247. 


A Portrait and Biography of Mrs.Chase will appear in 
our next; also, an article on the “ Atzec Children.” 


Co Correspondents. 


R. H., Avpaxy, N. Y. Qu. “ 4re mankind of one origin—of 
one species ?” Ans. For an elaborate argument, and opinion, 
see page 18 to 35 of “ Epucation Founpep on THe Nature 
or Max.” By J. G. Spurzheim: New York Edition. 











J. W. K.—The organ of language is situated on the plate 
which constitues the upper wall of the eye socket, and when 
large, presses the eye itself forward and downward, giving 
prominence to the ball, and a swollen appearance to the 
under eye-lid. 


Pru Publications. 











The Christian Diadem and Family Keepsake, for March, is 
on our table. This number possesses unusual interest, as 
it contains a most excellent steel engraving of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, which is incomparably the best likeness of 





him ever published, and also a very full and critical analysis 
of his character, talente, and peculiarities. Mr. Beecher is 
one of the few public men in respect to whom many con- 
flicting opinions exist. This biographical sketch, which 
shows clearly why he is what he is, and gives a clear expo- 
sition of his peculiarities, will be read by all with intense 
interest. This single number is worth the price of the vol- 
ume, It is published at $1.00 a year by Z. P. Hatch; 142 Nas- 
sau-street, New York. 





Lectures on Mental Science according to the Philosophy of 

Ph . Delivered before the Anthi 

ciety of the Western Liberal Institute of M ta, Ohio, in 

the Autumn of 1851. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Illustrated 

with Engravings. New York: Fowlers and Wells. Price 
in paper, 50 cents; library edition 75 cents. 

This is a work of 225 pages, embracing a course of ten 
lectures, written in a flowing, popular and entertaining 
style, interspersed with illustrative incidents in the author’s 
experience, every page of which breathes a cheerful, hope- 
ful, beneficent spirit. It is just such a book as will enter- 
tain young people who desire knowledge, but whose buoy- 
ant nature has not the patience, or the stern sobriety, to 
wade through cold, didactic, scientific works; this they 
will read with growing delight and enthusiasm, It is an 
excellent work to be read aluud in the family, and while 
it will instruct the soundest beads in relation to the philos- 
ophy of mind and character, it will awaken and sustain an 
interest in the minds of the young, and lead them as by 
Elysian paths to the hitherto much neglected study of 
Mental Philosophy. The author has done a good work for 
the rising generation, in thus popularizing a most import- 
ant subject, and wiil receive the gratitude of all who read 
his fresh, sparkling pages, although the writers of fiction, 
who arouse the imagination without instructing the intel- 
lect and elevating the moral feelings, may regard him asa 
successful rival in captivating the public mind, and making 
their books less desirable to the reading worid. 

in our next number we will give our readers a taste of 
this interesting addition to our scientific literature, merely 
now expressing the hope that all those who would study 
themselves, and gain a knowledge of Pbhrenology in a tour 
of pleasurable mental recreation, will early possess them- 
selves of a copy of “ Weaver’s Lectures on Mental Science.”’ 


Green’s Patent Ink and Pencil mark Eraser is a new pre- 
paration of india-rubber, mixed with some scouring sub- 
stance, which takes off ink-marks as well as a scraper, with 
less damage to the paper. It is a good addition to desk 
furniture. 





The Sunny Side ; or, the Country Minister's Wife, pub- 
lished by the American Sunday School Uaion, is written in 
a very pleasing style, and embellished with four engravings. 
Price 28 cents. 





We have space at pr t only to the following 
very important works, just issued from the press. Weshall 
speak of them more at length in another number. 

The Hydrepathic Encyclopedia is now completed in two 
handsome volumes, containing nearly one thousand plump 
and well-illustrated pages. By R.T.Taatt, M.D. Fow- 
Lers axnp Wetts, Publishers. Price for the complete 
work, substantially bound, $2.50: to be had at 131 Nassav- 
street, New York, and 142 Washington-sireet, Boston. 








Children, their Hydropathic Management in Health and 
Disease. A descriptive and practical work, designed as 
a guide for families and physicians. Illustrated with nu- 
merous cases. By Jozi Suew,M.D. New York and Bor- 
ton: Fowlers and Wells, Publishers. 12mo., pp. 422. Price 
$1.00, or prepaid by mail, $1.25. This is by far the most 
important and best-written work of the author. 


oo 


The Phonographic Teacher, an eee 


teacher. 

Wells, Publishers. Price 40 cents. 

Teachers will find this work a superior text-book for their 
classes ; its instruction in the art is complete, and its read- 
ing exercises are in Phonography. It is the plainest and 
most beautiful specimen of Phonography yet published. 
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Advertisements. 


Tue Hyproratuic Encyctorepia: A Compiete System 
or Hypropatny ann Hyotene.—An illustrated work em- 
bracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the Human 
Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practice 
of Water Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Thera- 
peutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of all known diseases; Application to Surgical 
Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery. By R. T. Taatt, M.D. Two large volumes, sub- 
stantially bound in library style, price $2.50. Fowtrrs 
anp Wetts, Publishers, 131 Nassau-street, New York, and 
142 Washington-street, Boston. 








Booxs on PHowo@raruy Pustisuep sy Fow.Lers snp 
Wetts, No. 131 Nassau Sr., New Yor, anv 142 Wasn- 
txeTor St., Bosron.—Tae Untversat Paonooraruer, for 
1852; it is printed in the corresponding style, and, to ” con- 
siderable extent, forms an edvanced instruction book for 
beginners, familiarizing the mind with the best phono- 
graphic forms, while it furnishes interesting reading upon 
arts, science, literature, and the various topics of the day. 
A portion of its pages is devoted to Correspondence, Phono- 
graphic Intelligence, and the interests of the advanced Pho- 
nographer, furnisbieg him with Original Essays, and selec- 
tions from the choicest literature of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonograpby as legi- 
bie as common printing. Published monthly. Per year, 


Tux Puoxoerarnic Teacurr, by E. Webster, is an in 
ductive exposition of Phonography, intended as a school 
book, and to afford complete and thorough instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher, 

Phonographic Teachers will find this work a superior 
text-book for their classes ; its instruction in the art is com- 
plete, and its reading exercises are in Phonography. Price, 
in boards, 40 cents; in paper............seeeeees 30 cents. 

Tue Americas Prowocrarnic Jovrnat, twelve num- 
bers neatly bound in one volume. This is one of the best 


reading books a beginner can have. Price.......... $1 00. 
Tux Constitution or Tue Unitep States, in Phonog- 
raphy, corresponding style. Price........ ++++0-12} cents, 
Tuz Reroxnter’s Assistaxt. The best work on Report- 
BRB. ccc cccccccccccececcceccccecosccccocccoceces 35 cents. 
Puonoerarnic Gotp Pens, warranted........... $1 25. 
Puonoeranric Motross, in sheets ........ ++. Scents, 


Puonocraruic Exvetorss, large and small, containing a 
brief explanation of Phonography and its utility. All who 
wish to spread Phonography should use them. 


Dectaration of Inperexvence, in Phopographby, four- 
teen inches by ten; a beautiful sheet, designed to be 
MOMBOE. .cccccccccccccccoscccccccccocccccccccce 10 cents, 

Puonocrarnic ALruasrt, upon a beautifal enamelled 
card ; of great service to learners where a book would be 
inconvenient. Per hundred ..........0seeseeeeee $2 00, 

Note.—Money should always be sent with which tw pre- 
pay the postage on books. 

CH Either of these works may be ordered, and received 
by return of the riaeT matt, at a trifling expense for post- 
age. Please inclose the amount in a letter, and address, 
post-paid, Fowrers anv Wewts, No, 131 Nassaw-st., N.Y. 


Works on Maonetis, for sale at No. 131 Nassau-street, 
New York, and 142 Washington-strect, Boston. 
Philosophy of Electrical Paychology.......... ---cents 50 
Mesmeriem in India. By Dr. Eedaile................. 
Philosophy of Spiritual intercourse......... eccccccecs fl 
Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charming ........ 40 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmeriem............ 25 
The Science of the Soul; or, Psychology ............. 25 
Biology ; or, the Principles of the Human Mind.. ... . = 
Element of Animal Magnetism............ccceseesees 12 

On 30 cent works the postage is about 12 cents, and on 
25 cent works 5 cents, which must be prepaid at the office 
of publication. Ali orders shouid be adJressed ty FowLeas 
anp Weiss, 131 Nassau-street, New York, 





Tax Ninetreexrn Century, or the New DispensaTion, 
being an examination of the claims and assertions of Eman- 
VEL Swepensonra, (with a brief review of the writings of 
Anprew Jackson Davis.) By aLayvman. 12mo., pp. 425. 
Price $1.00, John Alien. Fowlere and Wells. 


“We cordially bear witness to the general ability and 
well-ti.cedness of the work. * * * It is, in its general 
Scope, eminently popular, It directs its appeal to tne plain 
sound sense of the masses.”— Prof. Bush’s Repository and 
Monthly Review, 


“It is ably written, often eloquent, and in a far more 
lucid style than is usually employed by writers of the Swe- 
denborgian school. Many of its criticisms on the spirit of 
the age are pungent and strongly sustained ; a vein of mas- 
culine thought pervades its course of argument, and no one 
can read it in a contemplative mood without receiving im- 
portant and fruitful suggestions.”"—V. Y. Tribune.—Ap. lt. 





Works or Emaxvet Swepensore just published in 
beautiful style, neatly bound in cloth. 


The Divine Love and Wisdom, 8vo..........++++ cents 30 
The Divine Providence, 8vo....... yo 00 ccs ececcvescoce 35 
Heaven—The World of Spirits—and Hell, 8vo......... 50 


By the American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing So- 
ciety, Joun ALLEN, agent, No. 139 Nassau-st., New York. 
N.B.—The above works are published at the exact cost, 
on the principle of the Bible Society’s publications, and 
persons ordering them through any bookseller may expect 
10 per cent added, to cuver commissions, &c. ap. lt. 
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“Taz Commonweattrn” ts Postisnep Datty anp 
Weecty By E. Watent & Co., No. 60 Wasntxoron- 
street, Boston. Ecizorn Wrient, Eviror. Cuaries 
List, Assistant Epiror. 

Tut Daity Commonweattn contains more reading mat- 
ter, and more and fresher News, than any other 

per. It is independent in everything, and neutral in 
nothing. It is religiously conservative of all 
tions, and radically destructive towards all ones, It is 
the only paper in the metropolis of New England which ad- 
vocates Free Suil, the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and the union of free people the world for the 
defence of liberty everywhere. 

Teams Daity.—(Sundays excepted) $5 a year, invariably 
in advance. City subscribers, 12 cents per week, payable 
Ghoqutes ; or $6 per annum, payable in advance at the 
office. 

Weexty.—Saturday mornings, $2 a year in advance. 
Cinbs ordering 3 copies to one address $5; 10 copies $15; 
2U copies $25 ; 30 copies $30. ap. it. 


Tae Cry ts Stitt Tuey Come.—Rootn & Foster, 
wholesale and retail clothiers, 27 Coartiand-st., N. Y., ever 
grateful for the favors of their customers, acknowledge with 
pleasure their extensively increasing custom, and take this 
means of announcing to the public, and purticularly to their 
friends from the country, that the extensive additions re- 
cently made w their manufa turing de ts, enable 
them still to supply every article in their line at the shortest 
notice, of the most superior make and material, and at 
prices that defy compeution. 

For eleg and fashion, a3 well as durability, their gar- 
ments are unsurpas‘ed, and believing that perfection is 
always to be attained, they leave no expense or pains un- 
tried to sebleve the triamph of their art. N> one desiring 
to purchase clothing should neglect a visit-ty this establish- 
ment before buying cisewhere. 

N. B. Couniry merebants will greatly consult their in- 
terests by calling on us.—B, & F. ap. lt. 








Orrice or Connesroxpencr, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addreseed to this office, and in- 
ching a fee of five dollars, will ure a sulistuctory reply, 

Rererences.—R. Wallach, U. 8. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gules, of the * Intelligencer ;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T. C. CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington. D. C. 

(3 Evrrors who pluce the above notice, with this note, 
among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T. C. C. mar. 6t, 


Crassicat anv Matuematicat &cnoat 84 Sixth Avenve, 
near Washington Square. This Institution has been in ac- 
tiun and successiul operation for nine years, and now bas 

pils from several States. In it, boys are prepared for 
usiness, College, or the Military Academy. tn this 
preparation, while the branches of study bearing directly 
upon the object sought, are thoroughly and extensively 
taught, the connection of the body with the material agents 
(in a word, the laws of Physiology) are not overlooked. Per- 
sons wishing more particular information, will have Cata- 
logues sent to them, by addressing a note to Sternen J. 
Szpewick, A. M., Principal. N. ¥Y., March Ist, 1852. m 2t. 





Mrs. M. Taomrson’s Purenotocican Mcsevm, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LERs anD Wetts’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 





Taz Purenovoaicat Bust, designed for learners, show 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, inclading box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, Fowiers anp Wet ts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Feb. tf. 


A. G. Bapeorr, manufacturer of the Boebm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
description. jan. ly. 





Buiaxe’s Patent Fire-rroor Patnt.—The orginal and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to stats or stone, forming acomplete gxnaMEL 
OF COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding deflance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven ¥~ 777 where first applied is now like a stone. 

~~ for WORTHLESS nan aon fad noe 4 of 
un pled persons are up stone various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecentiycommenced three suitsagainst 
parties infringing my yom and am determined to 
cute every one I can t. The quacinn,atthes fa dry 
oy o> or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 

had at the General Depot, 84 Peari-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE. Jan. tf. 


B. F. Macuire, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
Borpe tt, (with whom he was associaied du five years,) 
continues to practice the Denrat Prorgssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteeath-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 


82 Nassav-streetT.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 


and Artificial H manufactur- 
Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 


Varor Batus.—John Hi of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Novy. tf. b. 


Se.rno’s A y 
ed by Wittsn betes 








Dr. 8. B. Surrn’s Torrepo E.rcrro-Maenetic Ma- 
cnines.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines, The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united, 
The cures jormed this instrument now are, in sume 
instances, almost i ible. For prvof of this { refer to 
my new work lately issued ge ye tm Lay 
of “The Medical Application of ic Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Pustage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put ~ A heat rosewood cases of a ve 

size. Price, $12. To agents they are put at 

, Druggists, Store-keepers, aud all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Eapress to 
any part of the Union, Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmasier’s receipt 
for the money be taken. When reveral are ordered, a druft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. 1 would inform the public that my Rooms 
are open daily fur applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. who prefer it can send the pay w euher 
of the Ex Offices in Wall-street, who will the 
Machine of me for them, and forward iton. Address Sam- 
vew B, Surrn, 2074 Broadway, New York, 

Orders for these Machines recived by Fow ters axp 
Wetts, 131 Nassau-sireet, New York.—leb. uf. 
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